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SIXTEENTH ST 


To Keep Your School Up-To-The- Minute... 


& witoh, TO IBM ELECTRICS IS THE RIGHT MOVE TO MAKE! 


To Teachers: 


The modern way to teach is with 
the IBM Electric. That’s because 
you can simplify complicated 
stroking and carriage drills and 
concentrate on overall typing tech- 
niques. That makes your teaching 
job easier and more efficient. 


To Principals: 


In schools using IBM Electrics 

it has been found that students are 
better typists on all typewriters — 
even manual—when they're 
trained on the IBM. Help your 
students to similar benefits by a 
switch to IBM Electrics. 


To Superintendents: 


In the most modern schools, 

it’s agreed: the IBM Electric is 
today’s best typewriter investment. 
Schools can expect longer, better 
service from the IBM —therefore 
the per-student cost of the 

IBM Electric is surprisingly low. 


To School Boards: 


Your knowledge of the business 
world can help prepare students for 
their future. For the best jobs 

of tomorrow, students should be 
trained on the electric typewriter 
you know to be the favorite 

of American business —the IBM. 


IBM ELECTRIC 
TYPEWRITERS; ... OUTSELL ALL OTHER ELECTRICS COMBINED! 


International Business Machines Corporation, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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AMONG OUR AUTHORS 


It’s happy give-and-take at the 
home of LIONEL CROCKER and 
his doctor wife, Geraldine Hamilton 
Crocker. Dr. (PhD) Crocker spends 
much time reading his wife’s medi- 
cal magazines so he can keep up 
with her conversation, and Dr. 
(MD) Crocker reads everything her 
husband writes and is a helpful crit- 
ic. In 1926, the Crockers traveled 40,- 
000 miles on the first “floating uni- 
versity,” touching 40 countries. They 
have a son interning in medicine at 
the University of Wisconsin Hospi- 
tal. 


NEITHER snow nor ice stayed 
MARION B. TUCKER from her 
appointed task in Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin, early in January. Mrs. Tucker’s 
article (page 159) is the first of three 
to be written by the JouRNAL’s assist- 
ant editors this spring. Walter 
Graves’ will appear in April; George 
Arnstein’s, in May. 


BONARO OVERSTREET catch- 
es the essence of her happiness neat- 
ly: “My husband, Harry Overstreet, 
and I are never quite sure when we 
are working and when we are enjoy- 
ing our hobby. That’s because our 
work lets us do, officially, the things 
we like best to do.” The Overstreets 
have a new home on Lake Barcroft 
in Fairfax County, Virginia. Mrs. 
Overstreet’s latest book is poetry, 
Hands Laid Upon the Wind. 


JULIAN W. SMITH explains his 
love for the outdoors in just enough 
words to round out this column: “I 
was raised on a farm.” 


atl 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


For the Mind’s Courage . 
The Editor’s Notebook > aes 


Bonaro W. Overstreet 
Mildred S. Fenner 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Health Exam 


You and Your State Department of Education . 
Every School Can Have Specialized Services . . 
Instructional Materials . ..... . 

In Health, Physical Education, Recreation . . 
For the Mentally Retarded Child . . . . 
For Professional Improvement . . . . 
The Potential: Four Viewpoints . . . . . 
The Principal and the Kindergarten Girl . . 


David Appleton 

Edgar Fuller 
Robert Isenberg 
Vaughn D. Seidel 
Robert Keene 
Sheridan Ellsworth 
Howard Wakefield 


+ . ° . . . o . * . o . 


a symposium 


Willard A. Bergh 


CLASSROOM 


The Teacher’s First Year . . « « «© «© « 
Adventures in Outdoor Learning . .. . ; 
The Sloe Didn't Fit .. « 6) 6.0 aie 8 
Speech—Its Meaning Is Manifold ... . 
Am I a Good Group Participant? . . . . 


PROFESSION 
Your NEA 7 7 7 7 


Know 


Sam M. Lambert 
Julian W. Smith 
Marion B. Tucker 

Lionel Crocker 
Leland P. Bradford 


Going to the Fair! . . ...- -» 
Ethics Opinion: Proper Channels . . . ree ae ree LS 


NEA ‘and Teacher Welfare: Sick Leave 
If I Were Planning a Local Meeting . .. =. - 


- NEA Research Division 


a symposium 


Two School-Construction Bills Vie for Congressional Action 


NEA Division of Legislation and Federal Relations 


CONTINUING SERVICES 


All-Star NEA Builders 


Bookshelf 


Did You Know... 


From the Four Corners ...... = 


Here’s an Idea 


It’s a Date 


DUCATIONAL 


If You Are in the Field of Health, 
Physical Education, or Recrea- 
A pee’ © 

New NEA Life Members 

News and Trends 

Our Readers Write 

Quotation Corner 

Recess 


The articles herein printed are the expressions of the writers and 
not a statement of policy of the Association unless set by resolution. 
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A complete reading program for grades 1-8 


BOOKS 


attractive | GINN BASIC READERS j i / 


ENRICHMENT Speaking of Speakers 
SERIES This highly successful series furnishes every- I THOROLY enjoyed your January 


thing for helping children to read well and “Editor's Notebook” on after-dinner 


z speakers. Here are my contributions: 
WORKBOOKS enjoyably. “They are all made in the same 


mould, but some are mouldier than 
TEACHERS’ It assures facility in reading through a com- others.” 
“If at the end of 20 minutes you 
have not struck oil, you are just bor- 
sion, and study skills. It fosters literary ing.” 


appreciation, makes reading part of the total - MASON HALL, principal, Ed- 
monds (Wash.) Senior High School. 


MANUALS plete program of word analysis, comprehen- 


CHART 


language-arts program, and provides for evalu- 


ation and individualization. FRANKLIN P. Apams: “Accustomed as 
I am to public speaking, I know the 

futility of it.” 
Samuel Butler: “He is considered 
RECORDS Send for more information. the most graceful speaker who can say 

. nothing in the most words.” 
Mark Twain: “It usually takes more 
TESTS GINN AND COMPANY than three weeks to peedank a good 
impromptu speech.” 
Home Office: BOSTON —HupP E. oTTo, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Sales Offices: NEW YORK 11 CHICAGO 6 ATLANTA 3 


DALLAS 1 COLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3 TORONTO 7 


PICTURE, WORD, 
SENTENCE, AND 
PHRASE CARDS 


Attention: New Teachers 


Are our beginning teachers reading 
their professional journals? I didn’t at 


NEXT VACATION: x first because I thought I was too busy. 


efpe & Now I wish I had always read _ the 
lake a thrilling TWA trip JourNat as thoughtfully as I do today. 

I certainly enjoy it. 
As a school-lunch supervisor, I wish 
tO $9 Wi faces you had more articles related to the 
la ay ae hot-lunch program. Many more chil- 


(Continued on page 141) 


Imagine! For just $91 down, you can visit 11 fascinating European countries! Other 
tours feature Bombay, Cairo! Take 20 months to pay with TWA’‘s “Time Pay Plan“! 


NEA JOURNAL 
Published monthly except June, July, and 
What a wonderful way to see the Ss \ . August by the National Education Associa- 


iti P 4 5 tion of the United States, 1201 16th St. 
world. You travel to European cities ha . NW. Washington 6, D.C. 
or exotic lands in the Middle or Far >| | Pipa — NEA JOURNAL goes to all members of the 


" wre Association. Active membership dues, in- 
East. And you can study from 2 to a cluding JOURNAL, $5; including other 
6 weeks at an accredited foreign uni- ; | H publications in addition to JOURNAL, $10; 


i pecialize i j fe membership, $150. Single copies of 
versity. Specialine ino. qunject mach i JOURNAL, 50¢. Entered as second-class 
as literature, music, art—arrange mt U~ fj s matter October 23, 1920, at the post office at 
your travel-study tour to include as i ~~ Washington, D. C., under the act of August 


a ssh 24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing at special 
many cities as you wish. Full college other costs as well as your round- rate of postage provided for in section 1103, 


credit for those who want it. trip fare on TWA’s famous Constel- act of October 3, 1917, authorized January 


26, 1921. 
Best of all, TWA’s “Time Pay lation fleet. Start planning your trip 


” 2 . bd 1 
Plan” includes hotel expenses and by mailing the coupon today! NEA OFFICERS 


—_ President, JOHN LESTER BUFORD 
OS See AWWA Executive Secretary, WILLIAM G. CARR 
Fly the finest... FLY See rt eee ne ee 


oa, - Sone «aman dole NEA BUES 
----- ee Cee Regular—including full active privileges 
5 cits Aadeneeen dee John H. Furbay, Ph.D., Director, TWA Air World Tours gy aA Ber ee og pF gene wk $s 
© Tours Abroad Department NE-MA, 380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. plus a year’s subscription to JouRNAL, Re- 
Dear Sir: Please send me information on your 1956 Travel-Study search Bulletin, Proceedings........... $10 
O “Time Pay Plan’* Tours. Life—full privileges for life, including 
Sail P ; ' JourNAL, Research Bulletin, Proceedings 
0 Independent travel to SEES ESSER LUST ee $150 or $15 annually for 10 years. 
neues ieee aaeaastanlas Retired—If NEA member for five years 
II iii necienicitriitiipcininiamnctintttiinaprientiicicecnainstansite ctianptinaniinistaa lindane prior to retirement. Includes year’s sub- 


. ; scription to JourNnaL and active privileges 
(countries ) Se ee aa except right to vote, to serve as delegate in 


Representative Assembly, to hold office. $2. 
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Legislative Report 


& The Kelley Bill (HR7535), currently in the Rules 
Committee of the House of Representatives, is expected to 
come to the floor of the House toward mid-March. Two 
amendments seemed certain to be offered: to substitute the 
administration program for the Kelley provisions on fed- 
eral support of school construction, and to deny funds to 
states and school districts not complying with the Supreme 
Court decision against school segregation. 


& For international educational exchanges under the 
Smith-Mundt and Fulbright acts, the 1957 federal budget 
asks for $20 million, an increase of $2 million over current 
appropriations. Robert Reid, executive assistant of the NEA 
Committee on International Relations, has been scheduled 
to appear before a House subcommittee on appropriations, 
headed by Representative John J. Rooney (D-N. Y.), to 
testify in support of the increase. 


& Retired teachers will benefit from Public Law 398 
(84th Congress) signed by President Eisenhower on Janu- 
ary 28. With support of NEA, the new law was introduced 
as a bill by Representative Noah M. Mason (R-IIl.), to 
bring section 37 of the 1954 Internal Revenue Code into 
conformity with retirement-income exemptions provided for 
social-security recipients. The new law raises the work-in- 
come ceiling from $900 to $1200 for persons claiming the 
exemption and makes the ceiling apply to persons between 
age 65 and 72 (instead of 75). These changes apply only 
to retirement income earned after December 31, 1955 


Federal Budget 


& Education was scheduled for sizable appropriations 
in President Eisenhower's proposed budget for the 1957 
fiscal year: 


For the Office of Education the President requested $6 
million—nearly double the current appropriation. Of the 
increase, about $1.5 million would be used for cooperative 
research contracts with colleges, universities, and state de- 
partments of education; another $400,000 would be used 
in the administration of this program. The remaining $1 
million of the increase would be used to expand the estab- 
lished services of the Office, with special emphasis on the 
statistical and publications services. 


The research program, in Mr. Eisenhower's words, might 
include ‘‘ways of educating more people to their fullest ca- 
pacity; staffing and housing the nation’s schools and col- 
leges ; educating the child of special abilities so that he may 
utilize these abilities more fully; the relationship of schools 
to juvenile delinquency; educational effects of population 
mobility ; educational needs of low-income families.”’ 


The President’s total budget requests came to $65.9 
billion. Of this sum, he asked for $408,682,088 (barely 
more than 1/,%) for education—an increase of $100 mil- 
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Mie NEWS AND TRENDS... 


lion over current appropriations (not including veterans 
education and general research). 


Awaiting Congressional action is a request for an addi- 
tional $375,500,000 to meet the costs of the first year of 
operations of the proposed program of federal assistance 
to school construction. This increase in funds will be 


budgeted after Congress has enacted suitable legislation. 


Annual Reports 


& More than 900,000 children are attending school on 
half-day sessions, according to the 14th annual estimate by 
the NEA Research Division. This is the 11th consecutive 
year of increasing enrolments, leading to overcrowding, un- 
derstatfing, and makeshift alternatives to accommodate the 
estimated over 31 million youngsters in public schools, an 
increase of 114, million over 1954-55. 


Figures show a crisis: 81,000 emergency teachers; a short- 
age of 171,000 teachers; a need for 75,000 new classrooms 
plus another 20,000 to replace obsolete buildings. All 48 
states report serious building shortages in urban elementary 
schools, with substantial shortages at the secondary level in 
44 states. 


The report shows that in 1941 only one out of every 340 
teachers held a substandard certificate ; today the ratio is one 
“emergency teacher’”’ in 14. There is also the warning that 
part of the teacher shortage is concealed by enlarging classes 
beyond the optimum of 30 students for each teacher. 
Salaries are up 3.8% to average $4000 for each classroom 
teacher. This is equivalent to $2082 in prewar dollars, says 
the Research Division, and leaves teachers at a financial dis- 
advantage. 


& “Untried and untested procedures,” and misleading 
“claims of quick and easy answers to difficult problems,” 
are criticized in The Crucial Years, a new report by the 
National Commission on Teacher Education and Profession- 
al Standards (NEA). The commission deplores the argu- 
ment that mechanical aids and clerical helpers can improve 
the quality of teaching service while reducing educational 
costs and the number of qualified teachers needed. 


An optimistic note closes the report— ‘that nondescript 
adjustments and makeshift expedients need not be resorted 
to. . . . It is reasonable to assume that . . . we are slowly 
winning the battle to correct our dangerous shortage of 
qualified teachers.” 


Higher Education 


© A special committee to survey the field of higher edu- 
cation has been recommended by President Eisenhower. 
Function of the committee will be to develop a set of pro- 
posals to facilitate an active and systematic attack on “‘all 
the problems of education beyond high school.” The com- 
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mittee also will recommend to the President whether or 
not to call a White House Conference on Higher Education, 
it has been disclosed by Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 


& Record enrolments in American universities, colleges, 
and junior colleges this school year were reported by S. M. 
Brownell, U. S. Commissioner of Education. In a new sur- 
vey, he reports 2,721,000 students actually signed up; late 
registrations and other additions are expected to bring the 
total above 3 million for the current school year. Male 
students outnumber women almost exactly two to one; 
public institutions enrolled 1,531,000 students, as compared 


to 1,190,000 students in privately controlled schools. 


Education Writers Awards 


& For outstanding work during 1955, the Education 
Writers Association awarded plaques to the winners in 
each of five categories at Atlantic City, N. J., last month: 


Ruth Dunbar, Chicago Sun-Times, for a series of articles 
on reading, including answers to Rudolf Flesch. 


Edward R. Murrow, Fred W. Friendly, and members 
of their staff, for Ballots at Bear Creek, their educational 
Western on CBS-TV. 


James Deane, Washington Evening Star, for excellence in 
his routine coverage of the District of Columbia schools. 


The San Antonio News, for an editorial entitled ‘“Deseg- 
regation Decision Is Viewed as Fair and Final,” published 
under the editorship of Tomme C. Call on January 2, 1955. 


Bernard Bard, Long Island Dai/} Press, for his articles 
on needed facilities for higher education in Nassau County. 


International 


& William G. Carr, NEA executive secretary, last month 
completed a six-country tour of the Caribbean and Central 
America. On behalf of the Educational Advisory Commit- 
tee of the International Cooperation Agency, he conferred 
with U. S. educational missions, met with rcpresentativ es of 
teachers organizations, and visited many schools. 


The devotion and skill of these U. S. teachers abroad is 
remarkable,’ Dr. Carr points out. “They are serving their 
country by the important contributions they are making to 
the prosperity, health, and self-government of these coun- 
tries to the south of us. In the year ahead, if the program 
is continued, it will accelerate the progress of these small 
nations.” 


& Enrolments in Brazilian secondary schools have 
tripled since 1940, from 170,000 to more than half a mil- 
lion. Over the same period schools have increased from less 
than a thousand to 2485 in 1954. 


& A trip to observe European schools has been planned 
for college teachers, specialists, and graduate students by a 
committee of educators and the NEA Travel Division. 
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Scheduled from August 18 to September 17, the tour is dc- 
signed to improve the teaching of comparative education 
and will give wide latitude for individual interests. 


& Increased demand for educational and scientific serv- 
ices by UNEsco, as shown by 327 requests from 52 coun- 
tries, has led to a new high in the program of UN technical 
assistance. Thanks to a budget increase, UNESCO is expand 
ing needed services in such areas as fundamental education, 
elementary- and secondary-school modernization, scientific 
education, research, and documentation centers. 


& A fundamental education center is being set up in 
the republic of Korea by the United Nations Korean Re- 
construction Agency with aid from UNEsco. Purpose of the 
center is to train specialists in health, housing, farming, and 
nutrition, with special emphasis on literacy and rural arts 
and crafts. 


NEA Staff Appointment 
& Frank W. Hubbard, director of the NEA Research Di- 


vision, has been appointed assistant secretary for research 
and information services of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 


Facts, Figures, and Findings 


& Two major grants to education have been announced. 
The Ford Foundation awarded $17.5 million to the Fund 
for Adult Education for a five-year period to expand “‘oppor- 
tunities for all adult men and women to continue their edu- 
cation thruout life,” with emphasis on liberal education. 
The Sealantic Fund, from funds given by John D. Rockefel- 
ler, Jr., allocated more than $10 million “‘to strengthen and 
develop Protestant theological education in this country.” 


& The birth rate in the United States reached a new high 
in 1955, when more than four million babies were born. 
Births have been increasing steadily for nine years. 


& Better liaison between leading American educational 
organizations and UNEsco was planned at a recent meeting 
in Washington, when representatives of 12 nongovernment- 
al American organizations agreed to serve as the official ad- 
Visory committee on educational problems to the U. S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNEsco. Chairman Willard Givens 
found it “inspiring to see these organizations doing a tre- 
mendous job in international relations—carrying on inter- 
national work as a matter of course which many of them 
would barely have dreamed of doing 10 years ago, when 
UNESCO was founded.” 


Membership Report 


> Membership in the NEA is at an all-time high with 
627,836 as of February 2, 1956. R. B. Marston, director 
of membership, finds the total “encouraging, appreciably 
ahead of last year at this time, but short of our quota for 
the Centennial Action Program.” 


& New life members of the NEA added during January 
came: to 53/7. 
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(Continued from page 138) 
dren would eat hot lunches if teachers 
were better informed and more en- 
thusiastic about the program. 
—RUTH RASMUSSEN, Seaitle. 


Then as Now 


In My reading recently, I ran across 
the following timely quotation from 
Roger Ascham, a tutor to Elizabeth I: 

“,.. A good rider is better rewarded 
than a good scholemaster . . . And it 
is a pittie that commonlie more care 
is had, yea and that amonges verie wise 
men, to finde out rather a cunnynge 
man for their horse than a cunnynge 
man for their children. They say nay 
in words, but they do so in dede. For 
to the one, they will gladlie give a 
stipend of 200 crounes by years by 
years, and loth to offer the other 200 
shillings. 

“God that sittith in Heaven laugheth 
their choice to skorne, and rewardeth 
their liberalitie as it should: for He 
suffereth them to have tame and well- 
ordered horses, but wild and unfor- 
tunant children: and therefore in the 
end they finde more pleasure in their 
horse than comforte in their children.” 

—MARGARET B. HARRIS, Grand Avenue 
School, Orlando, Fla. 


Proud To Teach 


@ In the January JourNnaL, NEA Pres- 
ident John Lester Buford invited you 
to tell him why you are proud to teach, 
Here are excerpts from some of the 
replies: 

I aM proud to be able to uphold 
vigorously what I believe is right, to 
defend resolutely those to whom I owe 
my deepest loyalty, to shun modestly 
a desire for personal glory, to keep 
silent when vilified by others, and to 
spend endless hours in continuous self- 
betterment and in constant pursuit of 
my professional duties. 

—RUBY R. DOUGLASS, language teacher 
and counselor, Hondo (N. Mex.) Val- 
ley High School. 


A TIMID little boy slips a note on my 
desk which says, “I love you very much. 
I am glad you are my teacher.” What 
greater reward could I ask? 

In 1954 I attended the NEA con- 
vention in New York, and I came away 
from that meeting prouder than ever 
that I am an American school teacher. 

—AUDREY LONG, fourth-grade teach- 
er, North Henderson School, Hender- 
son, N. C. 


How proud I am of the hundreds 
and hundreds of good boys and girls I 
have had the pleasure of teaching! 

I shudder at the thought that there 
might some day be a September I 

(Continued on page 142) 
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SEND TODAY — for this 
beautiful, full-color booklet 
picturing Washington State 
vacation attractions: 
Yours for the asking: 
other booklets describing your special 
interest in: 
RECREATION PHOTOGRAPHY 
CRUISING Di OUNTAINS and PARKS 
FISHING Check the ones you want) 
*Check here if you'd like special summer 
school information 


CENTRAL WASHINGTON 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


Ellensburg, Washington 


June 18- August 17 
June 18-July 18 July 19- August 17 


Workshops Every Two Weeks 
B.A. & M.Ed. DEGREES 


Combine N.E.A. Assembly 
With School 

Distinguished Faculty 
Walter Anderson, Gertrude Noar, David Shep- 
herd, Willard Abraham, Carlton Ball, Lester 
Kirkendall, Donald Tower, Chester Babcock, 
Edwin Henderson, William L. Patty, et al. 
Workshops in reading, science, gifted, music, 
Jr. High, conservation, family life, curriculum, 
controversial issues, financial security, etc. 


Scenic Vacation Land 
Coulee Dam, Mt. Rainier, lakes, ocean, fishing, 
Sea Fair, etc. Central is at the center of the 
Pacific Northwest. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
WHERE DAYS ARE BRIGHT 
AND NIGHTS ARE COOL 


Apple blossoms near Yakima 
Stroll through Yakima Orchards in 
WASHINGTON STATE 


A change of scene this year for summer school* as well as 
a lift of spirits await you everywhere in Washington State. 
Scenery, sports, sightseeing—so many things to do and see. 


You'll also 
want to 
visit: 


SEATTLE 
Metropolitan, 
glamorous 


seaport 


McNARY DAM 
Photogenic, 
scenic wonder 


OLYMPIC 
NATIONAL PARK 
Scenic 
mountains, 
fishing 


LAKE CHELAN 
Swimming, boat- 
ing, sun-bathing 


OLYMPIA 
Capitol 
buildings, 
gardens 


WASHINGTON STATE ADVERTISING COMMISSION 
Room No. J561, Transportation Bidg. 
Olympia, Washington 
lease send me your FREE natural 
color booklet on Washington State. 
I ic pakcicieeteasscscoareinphandicettanttieeneennipinminneniiabeeettts iain 


PLEASE PRINT 


a sparkling new series— 


MUSIC 
FOR LIVING 


Grades 1 through 6 


This unique classroom music 

program 

@ relates music to life at scivool, 
at home, and in the com- 
munity; 
shows that music is an essen- 


tial part of living in different 
cultures of the world. 


Teachers’ books with a variety of 
practical teaching suggestions. 


Superb recordings of most of 
the songs in the books. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


Morristown, New Jersey 


New York Chicago 


San Francisco Dallas Atlanta 





All-the-West lacaltons on the 


GREATEST 
WESTERN FLEET 


Vacation fun in endless variety 
awaits you. The Colorado Rockies 
... Arizona-Utah National Parks 
... the Grand Canyon... magi- 
cal California ... evergreen Pacific 
Northwest. ..exciting Yellowstone. 

Go from Chicago on famous 
Milwaukee Road trains such as 
the City or DENVER, CITY oF 


Send for free 


@ Cororavo Rockies — Denver — 
Rocky Mt. Nat. Park—Estes Park 
—Colorado S geal Peak 
—Garden of the ods. 


@ Satt Lake Ciry—Mormon Capital. 
Arizona-Utah Parks: Zion—Bryce 
Canyon—Cedar Breaks—Grand 
Canyon from the high north rim. 


@ Catirornia-NEvADA—Los Angeles 
—San Diego— Hollywood — Santa 
Barbara. San Francisco— Del 
Monte— Monterey— Yosemite— 
Reno—High Sierra— Lake Tahoe. 
Las Vegas’ glittering ‘‘strip’’— 
Hoover Dam. 


Los ANGELES, CiTy oF SAN 
FRANCISCO and the OLYMPIAN 
HIAWATHA. Many delightful fea- 
tures such as dome-diners, Super 
Domes and lounge cars. All seats 
reserved. Go one way, return an- 
other. Round trip coach tickets 
are about 2¢ a mile—substantially 
less than airline fares. 


planning help 


@ Yettowstone Park — geysers — 


great waterfalls and colorful can- 
yon—wild life—Grand Teton Park. 


6) Paciric NorRtHWEST—Seattle-Ta- 


coma—Puget Sound—Olympic 
National Park—Mt. Rainier in 
Washington. Portland—Columbia 
River— Mt. Hood—Crater Lake in 
Oregon. 


© Sun VALLEY —all-year resort. 


Dupe RANCHES— Rockies or Sierra 
highlands. 


Escortep Tours— anywhere West. 


cken, The Milwaukee Road 


| gsta 

| 829 Union Station, Chicago 6, Ill. 

| I am interested in vacations 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 (circle 
choices). Please send free vacation planning litera- 
ture and train folder. 


(Continued from page i41) 
should have to remain at home when 
my husband, our son, and our daughter 
start out for the adventures of another 
school year. 

—HILDA BENIEN 
School, Troy, Ohio. 


BADEN, Concord 


I believe in the public schools, I be- 
lieve that the free, common public 
school is America’s greatest gift to de- 
mocracy. 

—IRENE W. EANES, Greenbelt (Md.) 
Center School. 


IN THE time I have to serve human- 
ity, I may give to youth an apprecia- 
tion of nature, a few Christian prin- 
ciples, and a decent pride in work well 
done. 

—GEORGE M. RIDDLE, principal, Lin- 
coln School, Rochester, Indiana. 


Tim holds out a jar of grasshoppers 
and caterpillars, “I caught them all last 
night,” he says. “What are they?” 

Susan shows me a handful of stones, 
exclaiming “Aren’t the colors pretty?” 

Donnie is so engrossed in his work 
that he is startled by the bell. “Oh! Is 
it time to go home already?” 

These are some of the many reasons 
why I am proud and happy to be a 
teacher. 

—ALICE KAISER, Wells, Minn. 


I aM helping to guide the lives of 
children created in His image .. . I 
am happy in the work; I am proud to 
teach; so I go on doing the thing that 
I want most of all to do. 

—MARY WHITE WINSLOW, first-grade 
teacher, South Mills (N. C.) School. 
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For Your Information 


NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 

1956 NEA convention: July 1-6, Port- 
land, Oreg. 

American Education Week—Nov. 11- 
17, “Schools for a Strong America.” 

NEA membership, May 31, 1955: 
612,716. 

NEA officers and headquarters staff: 
See NEA Handbook, pages 256-257, 
399, inside back cover. 

NEA platform and _ resolutions: 
Handbook, pages 365-380. 

NEA departments: Handbook, page 
301. 

NEA committees, commissions, coun- 
cil: Handbook, page 270. 

Centennial Action Program goals: 
Handbook, page 13. 

World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession: In- 
formation free from NEA; also see 
Handbook, page 381. 
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Think of it! 59 New DITTO Workbooks . . . each book containing 

the Answerto & pre-printed daily lesson material ready for making up to 300 or 
( more bright copies on your DITTO Duplicator. What a help in 

Teacthows Caer lesson planning and preparation. What an aid in increasing 

. student interest. What a saving in classroom time and night work. 


More time for yourself . . . More time for self-improvement . . . 
is More time for leisure and relaxation . . . More time for doing 
combination that has 


revolutionized teaching methods the things you want to do. 


The new DITTO D-10... Absolutely the last word in a low priced 
ITT J -| p TT school duplicator. Always ready to turn out up to 300 or more 
bright copies at rate of 120 per minute, in 1 to 5 colors, at once. Of 


‘ anything typed, written, traced or drawn . .. No stencil, No mats, 
D | t k 4 k No inking, No make ready ...On any size copy from 3” x 5” to 9” 
li p l Ca 0 [ or 0 0 § x 14”... at just pennies in cost. Mail coupon for free demonstration. 


DITTO, incorporated, 616 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, III. 


. Gentiemen: Without obligation, please: 

59 New DITTO Workbooks 0D Send literature on your new D-10 Liquid Type School Duplicator. 
. . . For Reproduction on Liquid Machines. An outstanding 
DITTO service for every grade and every subject. Written 
by teachers—Edited by nationally recognized educators. 
Each $3.25. Choose from any of the splendid new titles in 
the DITTO Workbook Catalog. Send for free sample copies. 


! 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
For brighter Classes—Easier Teaching—MAIL COUPON NOW : 


© Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me. 


Name. 
School 
ee ee ee nn tS en 
a I cscs 


ee | 


4 

! 

© Send FREE: Samples and catalog of new Workbook Lessons. | 
I 

i 

| 

I 

1 
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THE HAPPIEST HOUR OF THE DAY 


Group Reading from 


Childcratt 


America’s Famous Child Development Plan 


Modern teaching methods strive for a close union 
between instructor and pupil. It is in this area that 
Childcraft serves so important a function. The class 
eagerly looks forward to the time reserved for 
Childcraft’s poems, pictures, songs, and stories. The 
teacher welcomes the fund of pretested material that 
helps bring her closer to her group and opens young 
minds to the important job of learning. 

Actually, there is no other work in the world like 
Childcraft to accelerate progress in the primary school, 
library, or home. It is a compilation of the finest material 
for elementary education, mental stimulation, and child 
development. 


FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC., EDUCATIONAL DIVISION, MERCHANDISE MART PLAZA, CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 
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For the Mind’s Courage 


BONARO W. OVERSTREET 


T Is certainly no new problem for human beings— 

whether teachers or nonteachers—to have to take 
stock of their resources for the building of courage and 
serenity. Having to do this is, in fact, one basic aspect 
of our human experience. 

I italicize the word human because there is a direct 
relationship between the unique richness of our nature 
and our vulnerability: our many-sided “openness” to 
being hurt. 

It is important, I believe, for us to state this relation- 
ship calmly to ourselves. It helps to keep us within the 
frame of reality when we talk about the anxiety- 
problems of ‘our day”—and of ourselves as individuals 
and as educators. The price we would have to pay as a 
species for being less “‘hurtable” would be a lowering 
of our responsiveness level, a shrinking of our margin 
of sensitivity and awareness. Therefore, this is the 
price that any individual one of us as a member of the 
species has to pay for trying to solve his personal 
problem of “‘hurtability” by becoming hardened to the 
things that hurt. To desensitize himself to these is, in 
effect, to stage one kind of retreat from life. 

We are not privileged to enjoy the type of selective 
paralysis of the emotions that might protect us from 
painful and frightening experiences while leaving us 
open to those that are deeply enriching and satisfying 
—any more than we can enjoy the type of physical 
paralysis that would make us unreachable by pain but 
reachable by the touch of a beloved hand. 

If courage is, as Plato said, “wisdom concerning 
danger,” then the beginning of courage, it seems to 
me, is to be wise in knowing that human experience is 
dangerous experience—and cannot be otherwise except 
by impoverishment: by retreat into hardness, bitter- 
ness, cynicism, flippancy, or into the sort of retaliatory 
anger and hostility that narrows our own responsive- 
ness to match the very stimuli we find most distasteful. 

Many individuals, we might note in passing, who 
are quick to point up the profound danger in our 
democracy’s imitating the tactics of totalitarianism do 
not see the equivalent danger of their resorting, in 
their personal lives, to defenses against hurt that make 
them, in effect, imitators of those who do the hurting. 
No dependable hold on life, no serenity that can stand 
the test of crisis, is thus achieved. 

What, then, is the key wisdom for us to grasp in 


Mrs. Overstreet is a distinguished writer and lecturer. A new 
book, The Mind Goes Forth, written by her in collaboration 


with her husband, Harry Overstreet, is scheduled for publica- 
tion in July. ($3.95. Norton.) 
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our effort not only to keep a working measure of 
equanimity in this time of uneasiness (and, often, of 
emotional and practical crisis), but also to serve as 
“contagion units” of steadfastness and insight rather 
than of hysteria and blindness? 

As I have quoted Plato, so I must now quote two 
other ancients who manage to remain tenaciously un- 
dated. One is Socrates, who, told that he should pre- 
pare for his death, asked simply, “Know ye not that I 
have been preparing for it all my life?” The other is 
Marcus Aurelius, who observed in another period of 
historical crisis and confusion, “Man must be arched 
and buttressed from within; else the temple wavers to 
the dust.” 

The understanding that is “housed” in these two 
durable comments is as invaluable as ever. It comes 
down to the simple fact that we as individuals—and as 
teachers—cannot make ourselves “secure from the in- 
side out” by emergency measures of mind and heart. 
We have to rely on what we have built into ourselves 
thru all the years of our being ourselves. 

As a professional group, of course, we have to be 
firm and clear in stating issues that we take to be 
basic to the mind’s freedom and in holding the line 
against invasions of that freedom. But we do ill to 
retreat into an exclusive, high-tensioned companion- 
ship with those who share our fears: those with whom 
we too insistently talk about them; and from whom we 
can borrow, if not a sense of security, at least the 
comfort of having someone to shiver with. 

The very temptation, in a time of fear and anger, 
to “huddle” with our mental, emotional, and profes- 
sional kind can lead us into a far from healthy state. 
It involves the risk that we will talk ourselves into 
adding phantom threats to real ones—hitting out as 
furiously at the one as the other; or, it may be, with 
equal nervousness at both. It involves the risk, also, 
that we will, as a “fear-sharing” group, talk ourselves 
into a strange “apartness” from our society—an “apart- 
ness” that can all too easily turn into “againstness:” 
into a sense of being excluded and undervalued. 

The ways of making ourselves ready for emotional 
crisis—of being “‘arched and buttressed from within”— 
are probably as old as human steadfastness, even tho 
we have to fashion.them of many new materials of 
specific experience. They are those of knowing our- 
selves, of steeping ourselves in what is best in the 
human tradition, of concerning ourselves with needs 
other than our own (as well as our own), and of think- 
ing creatively about the future. + # 
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& What is the National Education Association? 


The National Education Association is an independ- 
ent, voluntary, non-governmental organization of edu- 
cators who live and work thruout the United States. 
The NEA is related to the teaching profession of this 
country somewhat as the American Medical Association 
is to the medical profession and the American Bar As- 
sociation is to the legal profession. 


& Where is the NEA headquarters? 


Headquarters of the NEA is maintained at 1201 16th 
St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Here a staff composed 
of professional and clerical workers is employed by the 
membership to carry out its policies. 

At present the NEA is erecting a new headquarters 
building on the old site. By December 8, 1955, $4 mil- 
lion had been raised, and the goal of $5 million is ex- 
pected to be reached by the NEA centennial in 1957. 
The above photo shows the present status of construc- 
tion. The second section has been completed; work on 
the third and final section will be started soon. (See 
the cover). The center photo shows the old exterior. 
Below is a view of a new office in the first section. 


The text of this feature is adapted from a pamphlet, National 
Education Association, prepared by the NEA Defense Commis- 
sion. Single copies of the pamphlet are available free, as long as 
the supply lasts, from the commission, 1201 16th St. N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. The cover photo and the upper and lower photos 
on this page were taken by Fred J. Maroon. Center photo by 
Buckingham. 
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This montage of a few NEA publications indicates some 
of the ways in which the NEA is working to improve 
instruction and promote teacher welfare. In 1955, the 
NEA and its departments, divisions, commissions, com- 
mittees, and council put out 20 monthly magazines, 181 
bulletins, 36 books, and 1070 other publications. 








The pictures on this page symbolize some of the additional service activities 
of the NEA. Above, conventions and workshops; right, legislative action. 


& How does the NEA seek to improve education? 


The NEA seeks to improve the teaching process thru 
a variety of agencies and activities. It helps to clarify 
policies for American education by issuing reports 
dealing with such important issues as teaching moral 
and spiritual values and educating the gifted child. It 
makes the results of research available in popular form 
on such varied subjects as teaching handwriting and 
reading, and improving school budgets. 

It provides information as to physical facilities 
needed and effective types of local programs. It gives 
help in such specialized fields as science teaching, edu- 
cation of exceptional children, and use of audio-visual 
materials. It works with members of Congress and with 
federal agencies to promote the interests of children. 


Other services include: right, public relations on behalf of 
the profession; below, conducting and disseminating research. 


PHOTO BY FRED J. MAROON 


FRED HESS AND SON 





The NEA is an active member of the World Confederation of Organizations of the Teach- 
ing Profession. The above photo was taken at a meeting of the group in Oxford, England. 


Much of NEA’s work toward improving education is 
thru improvement of the teaching profession. It stud- 
ies and reports on practices and procedures for making 
the work of the teacher more attractive and effective. 
It works for higher standards for entry into the profes- 
sion and for more uniform certification requirements. 
It gives aid with salary problems. It seeks improved 
personnel practices. It prompts high types of relation- 
ships within the profession and between the profession 
and the public. 


& Who benefits from the services of the NEA? 


The services of the NEA (see chart on page 150 for 
fields of education covered) are designed primarily to 
help teachers and other professional school employes, 
from the most remote rural areas to the largest metro- 
politan communities. However, boards of education, 


Many helps are produced for American Education Week observ- 
ances. AEW is an example of NEA cooperation with other groups. 


parent-teacher associations, and other groups interested 
in the welfare and advancement of American educa- 
tion also find NEA services directly valuable. 

Since every NEA activity is an effort “to elevate the 
character and advance the interests of the profession of 
teaching, and to promote the cause of popular educa- 
tion in*the United States,” the whole nation, and par- 
ticularly the children, benefit from the work of the As- 
sociation. 


& How is the NEA supported? 


Approximately 90% of NEA’s financial support 
comes from membership dues. The remaining 10% 
comes mainly from sales of publications, convention 
exhibits, and advertising in the NEA JourNnat. The 
Representative Assembly allocates funds to various ac- 
tivities of the Association. 


& How does the NEA work with other groups? 


Every year the NEA collaborates with hundreds of 
organizations and agencies concerned with promoting 
the interests of public education and the welfare of the 
nation. 

The Association maintains joint committees with 
the American Legion, the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the American Library Association, the American 
Teachers Association, the Magazine Publishers Associa- 
tion, and the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. 

Every November the NEA, the American Legion, the 
U.S. Office of Education, and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers sponsor American Education 
Week to arouse citizen interest in the well-being and 
improvement of the schools. 





CHARTERQEOD O6OY ACT OF CONGRESS —~ 1906 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


627,836 individual members 1,085,000 affiliated members 


OUR UNITED PROFESSION 


65 STATE AND 5815 LOCAL AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


John Lester Buford 


REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


BUDGET 


COMMITTEE 


William G. Carr 


fr ~ 


_— 


BOARD of 
TRUSTEES 


5 members 


30 DEPARTMENTS 


@ Administrative 
Women 


@ Art Education 


@ Audio-Visual 
Instruction 


@ Business Education 

@ Classroom Teachers 

@ Deans of Women 

@ Educational Research 

@ Elementary School 
Principals 


@ Exceptional 
Children 

@ Health, Physical 
Education, 
Recreation 

@ Higher Education 

@ Home Economics 

@ Industrial Arts 

@ Journalism Directors 


@ Kindergarten- 
Primary Education 


@ Mathematics 
Teachers 


@ Music Educators 


@ Public School 
Adult Educators 
@ Retired Teachers 
@ Rural Education 

@ School 
Administrators 


@ School Public 
Relations 


@ School Secretaries 

@ Science Teachers 

@ Secondary-School 
Principals 

@ Social Studies 

@ Speech 

@ Supervision and 
Curriculum 
Development 

@ Teacher Education 


@ Vocational 
Education 


5000 delegates 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


71 members 


EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


11 members 


_ —————_—s EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY'S CABINET 


13 HEADQUARTERS 


DIVISIONS 


@ Accounts 


@ Adult Education 
Service 


@ Audio-Visual 
Service 


@ Business 

@ Legislation— 
Federal Relations 

@ Membership 

@ NEA Journal 

@ Press and Radio 

@ Publications 

@ Records 

@ Research 

@ Rural Service 

@ Travel Service 


TREASURER 


VICE- 
PRESIDENTS 


&e 
PRESIDENT 


24 COMMISSIONS & COMMITTEES 


@ Auditing 

@ Budget 

@ Bylaws and Rules 

® Citizenship 

@ Credentials 

@ Credit Unions 

@ Defense Commission 

@ Educational Policies 
Commission, NEA, 
AASA 

@ Elections 

@ International 
Relations 

@ Legislative 
Commission 

@ NEA and American 
Legion 

@ NEA and American 
library Association 

@ NEA and American 
Medical Association 


@ NEA and American 
Teachers 
Association 

@ NEA and Magazine 
Publishers 
Association 

@ NEA and National 
Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 

@ Professional Ethics 

@ Resolutions 

@ Safety Commission 

@ Tax Education 

@ Teacher Education 
and Professional 
Standards 

@ Teacher Retirement 

@ Tenure and 
Academic Freedom 








& Does the NEA carry on any international activ- 
ities? 
Yes, it has done so for many years. In 1923 it called 


a conference which created the World Federation of 
Education Associations. After World War II, it called 


a second conference which eventually led to the forma-. 


tion of the World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession as a successor to the federa- 
tion. Along with 72 other national teachers organiza- 
tions, NEA is a member of the WCOTP. 

Because the NEA believes that education can be an 
instrument for peace, it joined with other national 
organizations to bring about the establishment of 
UNESCO. 

The NEA assists with teacher-exchange programs 
and gives helpful information to many educators and 
students from foreign countries who visit Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


& Who governs the NEA? 


The membership of the Association governs thru an 
elected body, the Representative Assembly. Each of the 
state and territorial associations, and each of the 5815 
local teacher associations afhliated with NEA, is en- 
titled to send delegates to the Representative Assembly, 
which meets annually. The Assembly, of approximate- 
ly 5000 delegates, is the overall policy-forming body of 
the NEA. 

Between the meetings of the Representative Assem- 
bly, the work of the Association is under the direction 
of an executive committee and a board of directors. 
The executive committee has 11 “elected members, in- 
cluding the four chief officers of the Association. The 
board is composed of directors elected from each of the 
states and territories. 

A board of trustees elected by the board of directors 
manages the Association’s property and permanent 
funds, and selects the executive secretary. 


& Who comprises the NEA? 


NEA members are teachers, principals, supervisors, 
superintendents, and others in the schools and colleges 
of the United States. Only members of the teaching 
profession are eligible for active membership in the 
NEA. Those who hold other kinds of memberships in 
the Association cannot vote, hold office, or serve as dele- 
gates to the Representative Assembly. 

On February 2, 1956, the NEA membership had 
reached 627,836. This is 15,120 more than the record 
high of last May 31, and nearly four months remain in 
this school year’s membership campaign. Thru the af- 
filiation of the state and territorial associations with 
the NEA, the Association represents the interests of 
nearly 1,085,000 teachers. 


& Why do so many teachers join the NEA? 


To an informed public, membership in the major, 
comprehensive, national professional organization of 
the teaching profession is to be expected of educators 
just as membership in the American Medical Associa- 
tion is expected of physicians. The NEA is in a posi- 
tion to represent the whole teaching profession of the 
United States, for its membership is open to all educa- 
tors, from kindergarten teachers to university presi- 
dents. 

Since our schools are open to all the children of all 
the people, it is important that American teachers be 
members of a professional organization that represents 
all groups, that is controlled by its own members, and 
that is not part of or responsible to any non-educa- 
tional, special-interest group. 

It has become a source of civic pride and recognition 
of community educational status for a school district to 
be known as a district where all school professional 
personnel are active members of the unified teaching 
profession thru membership in their local and state as- 
sociations and in the NEA. 
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The teacher’s 


first year 


SAM M. LAMBERT 


HE older episodes about first- 
Tin teaching experiences are 
usually the best, because, like coun- 
try ham, stories improve with age. 

For example, my Uncle Crockett 
Lambert, who at the age of 16 
taught in a one-room school in the 
mountains of southwestern Vir- 
ginia shortly after the turn of the 
century, loved to tell about being 
thrown into the creek the first day 
of school. Such treatment was only 
part of the welcome accorded all 
incoming male teachers in that era. 

Then there’s the story of a young 
teacher in the back-country of Ken- 
tucky years ago who couldn’t find 
the one-room log school to which 
the schoolboard had assigned him 
earlier in the summer. There was a 
patch of bare brown earth to show 
where the building had once been, 
but no charred timbers or other 
debris to indicate its destruction. 

To the schoolboard the mystery 
of the missing school was no mys- 
tery at all. Other schools had also 
been reported missing, but the 
board knew why. That fall the new 
compulsory-school-attendance rule 
had gone into effect: “All children 
between the ages of 7 and 13 living 
within five miles of a school build- 
ing are hereby required to attend 
the three-month term.” The older 
boys were simply moving the build- 
ings, log by log, to new locations 
beyond the five-mile limit. 


Study of Beginning Teachers 


Interesting and useful informa- 
tion on the status and problems of 
presentday newcomers to the profes- 
sion is provided in the February 
issue of the NEA Research Bulletin. 
This study, titled, “First-Year 
Teachers in 1954-55,” is based on 
questionnaires returned by 2600 be- 


Dr. Lambert is associate director of the 
NEA Research Division. 
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ginning teachers in urban school 
districts thruout the country. 

Purpose of the study was to assess 
the status of the beginning teacher 
and identify the problems that af- 
féct his teaching performance. Some 
of the highlights of the survey are 
revealed in this article. 


Age and Marital Status 


The chances nowadays that a 
person under 20 years of age will 
begin his teaching in an urban 
school are about one in 1000. In 
fact, the typical urban teacher cele- 
brates his twenty-fourth birthday 
sometime during his first year in 
the classroom. Almost 28% do not 
start until they are 26 or older; 
over 16% do not start until they 
are 29 or older. About 10% begin 
teaching after 32. 

Beginning teachers in these times 
are rather mature individuals—in 
more ways than one. According to 
the survey, over | in 3 of the wom- 
en and almost 3 in 5 of the men 
are married when they begin teach- 
ing. One-tenth of all the women 
have at least one child. Of the men, 
2 in 5 have one or more children, 
and | in 5 have two or more. 

As is true of the population in 
general, teachers are marrying and 
having children at a much earlier 
age than they did a few years ago. 
As one respondent reported: “I 
had captured a G.I. and had two 
children before I finished my jun- 
ior year in college. I had to wait 

































until the kids were old enough to 
go to school before I could start 
working. I’m a little behind sched- 
ule in helping to meet the teacher 
shortage—but better late than 
never.” 


Salaries 


The typical teacher in the Re- 
search Division’s study swas being 
paid $3235 for his first year’s work. 
Had the study included rural as 
well as urban teachers, this figure 
would have been smaller. 

Evidence of the gradually nar- 
rowing gap between salaries in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools was 
apparent in the data. The median 
starting salary in secondary-school 
grades was only $105, or 3.3%, 
more per year than in elementary. 

Horace Greeley’s advice to young 
men in the nineteenth century is 
equally good for young teachers in 
the middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury. If it’s gold you are looking 
for, go West. The urban places in 
the Far West pay significantly 
higher salaries to beginning teach- 
ers than any other region. The 
median in this area exceeds that of 
the Southeast by 44.2%. 


Financial Position at End of Year 


The typical beginning teacher 
ends the year with $191 in the 
bank. Altho he is solvent, the 
amount of his savings offers little 
comfort considering the oncoming 
three months at no pay. Almost 
two-thirds of the respondents said 
they would have some money on 
hand at the end of the school year, 
but one-third said they would be 
either broke or in debt. 

Low pay during the first year 
makes living difficult, especially for 
the married men. Over one-half 
of this group said they would have 
nothing or would be in debt at the 
end of the year. Almost 18% of the 
married men said they would be in 
debt at least $750. 
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One respondent said: “As a 
teacher, I know I was a success; as 
a provider for my wife and daugh- 
ter, 1 know equally well I was a 
failure. I'd rather teach than do 
anything else, but I cannot deny 
my family a reasonable standard 
of living just to do what I'd like 
best to do.” 

A single man commented: “Just 
looking at the older men approach- 
ing retirement is enough to discour- 
age many of us. They've worked 
hard for 25, 30 and 35 years, and 
what do they have to show for their 
service to mankind? In material 
possessions, practically nothing. 
All they have is a modest pension 
at 65, and it’s difficult to see how 
they are going to live on this 
amount of income.” 

Many commented on the fact 
that a large proportion of the men 
have to hold down a job on the 
side. One who taught in a school of 
52 teachers said, “Every man on the 
faculty, except the principal and 
viceprincipal, has a job on the side: 
there is no other way to make ends 
meet. I work every Saturday, every 
other Sunday, and three nights 
each week at a drug store, but I 
pick up an extra $1400 per year 
this way.” 


Professional Preparation 


The typical new teacher coming 
into urban classrooms today is like- 
ly to have had more college educa- 
tion than the typical experienced 
teacher working across the hall 
from him. Almost 19 in every 20 in 
urban school systems now hold at 
least one college degree before be- 
ginning to teach. In fact, over 13%, 
of those now starting in secondary- 
school grades possess a master’s de- 
gree. 

And, in spite of the fact that the 
great majority have just finished 
college, over one-third of the be- 
ginning teachers plan to go back to 
college the summer following their 
first year of teaching. Many of them 
have to borrow money in order to 
do so, but they go anyway. 

Many pointed out that the addi- 
tional salary they would receive 
would not cover the cost of attend- 
ing summer school. One estimated 
she would have to work six years 
with a master’s degree to earn back 
the cost of getting one. 
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Participation in Community Life 


The majority of urban teachers 
in their first year of service are not 
active in community affairs. Only 
two-fifths were. members of a 
church in the community where 
they taught; about the same pro- 
portion were members of some 
social club or group; only one-fifth 
belonged to a civic organization. 

Some who did not participate in 
such activities, however, had good 
reasons for not doing so. A number 
said their side jobs left no time for 
social and civic activities. One com- 
mented: “I’ve given up my bridge 
club because my friends outside of 
education won't let me enjoy my- 
self. The women, especially the 
mothers, know all about teaching— 
they've got all the answers. They 
criticize the schools, the methods 
used, and many of my professional 
friends. I just couldn't take it.” 


Help Needed 


Textbooks on school administra- 
tion and supervision are full of ad- 
vice on how to help the beginning 
teacher get off to a good start. Few 
of the recommendations, however, 
are based on what first-year teach- 
ers themselves say they need. 

An overwhelming majority said 
they needed help in keeping and 
filling out official records and re- 
ports. “I had forgotten there was 
such a thing as a state-approved 
attendance register, and I had to 
start keeping it the first day | saw 
it. What a mess I made.” 

The majority felt they should 
have been told more about the 
school system’s special services and 
programs—how to order a film or 
filmstrip from the audio-visual cen- 
ter, what procedures to follow in 
referring a child to the health cen- 
ter, how the distributive education 
program is operated, and so on. 

Many indicated they would have 
profited from practical suggestions 
on how to manage children and 
how to deal with some of the com- 
mon forms of misbehavior. One, 
complaining about homework per- 
formance, described television as 
“the greatest deterrent of home- 
work ever invented.” He went on to 
explain: “Many good programs 
come late in the evening. The kids 
won't do their lessons early, for 





thev fear they will tire themselves 
out and will not be able to enjoy 
the late programs.” 

A number complained about 
how much parents expect of teach- 
ers and how little they themselves 
do to help. As one young teacher 
pointed out: “We are expected to 
psychoanalyze them, to understand 
and meet all their social, spiritual, 
and emotional needs, while the par- 
ents themselves won't stay home 
long enough to see that their chil- 
dren are properly fed and clothed.” 

“My biggest gripe,” said one 
teacher, “is the great chasm _ be- 
tween college theory and the wishes 
of those who control the cash” (i.e., 
the people) . 


But They Plan To Stay 


In spite of the many trials of 
first-year teaching, the great major- 
ity said they were not disappointed 
with teaching. In fact, over 40% 
said they liked teaching even more 
than they thought they would. The 
overwhelming majority knew of 
nothing else they would rather do. 

Actually, 9 in 10 were planning 
to teach a second year, and of those 
who were not, many were leaving 
because of marriage or pregnancy. 
A typical situation is revealed by 
the comment of one young woman 
who said that teaching, next to her 
husband, was her greatest love. 
“But you see,” she continued, “I’m 
expecting my first baby, which 
means another great love.” 

She added, however, that she 
hoped to be back in a few years 
provided there was still a place for 
her. And many do come back after 
a few years, a situation that ex- 
plains how year after year we em- 
ploy more teachers than the col- 
leges produce. #+ # 
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Various typical scenes at the hospital during the Wednesday morn- 
ing health exams are shown in these photographs by Bob Duncan. 


Health 
kxam 


 Wegranrees facilities and standard- 
ized procedures have increased 
the efficiency and effectiveness of 
school health examinations in Con- 
way, New Hampshire. 

Until 1954, the annual physical 
examinations of our school children 
were conducted in the school build- 
ings. Under supervision of the 
school nurse, physicians rotated in 
making examinations for a fee of $1 
for every child, which was paid by 
the school district. 

Any available space was used—an 
office, a screened-off portion of a 
corridor, or a cloak room. Examina- 
tions were inevitably accompanied 
by considerable noise and confusion. 
As a result, physicians could make 
only a comparatively superficial ex- 
amination, limited to detecting 
more or less obvious defects of the 
ear, nose, throat, heart, and lungs. 

As time went both school au- 
thorities and physicians saw that 
improvement in the method of con- 
ducting examinations was desirable. 
The physicians discussed this prob- 

Mr. Appleton is superintendent of 

schools in Conway, New Hampshire. 





...the Conway, New Hampshire, plan for 


student physical examinations. 


DAVID APPLETON 


lem at a hospital staff meeting and 
expressed real interest in revising 
the entire procedure for school 
health appraisal. 

This led to a conference among 
representatives of the medical staff, 
the hospital, and the school district. 
The medical staff generously offered 
to make examinations. without 
charge, dentists volunteered their 
services, and the hospital offered 
the use of its facilities and its nurs- 
ing and Jaboratory personnel. 

For a fee of $2 to be paid by the 
school district, each child would be 
given a hemoglobin test and a com- 
plete urinalysis. If the physician felt 
an immediate chest X-ray was indi- 
cated, it would be taken and also 
paid for by the district. 

These offers presented such an 
improvement over the existing pro- 
gram that the schoolboard accepted 
them promptly. 


Unoer the new program, exami- 
nations are held every Wednesday 
morning during the first three 
months of the school year. Each 
day about 40 children are trans- 


ported by school bus to the hospi- 
tal, which is centrally located. 

Let’s follow Jimmy thru the ex- 
amination. Arriving at the hospi- 
tal, he is greeted by some of the 
parents who have volunteered to 
help. He undresses and puts on a 
hospital gown and paper slippers. 
After he is weighed and measured, 
his temperature is checked and a 
specimen of his urine obtained. 
Following the hemoglobin test, 
Jimmy goes to the examining room, 
where, in the presence of a hospital 
nurse, he is examined by one of the 
attending physicians, Then he goes 
into another room, where he is ex- 
amined by a dentist. Emerging, 
Jimmy is now a veteran of the Big 
Examination. 

A report of examination find- 
ings is sent to the child’s parents. 
When a serious defect is reported, 
the school nurse takes the card per- 
sonally to the parents so they will 
not be upset about something they 
might not understand. 


Tuis system of examinations has 
made an important contribution to 


Conway’s total health program. It 
has brought about: 

(1) Increased community con- 
sciousness of the medical and dental 
needs of its children and greater 
concern for improved health pro- 
grams. 

(2) Cooperative teamwork on 
the part of the hospital, medical 
and dental professions, and the 
school. 

(3) A lessening of children’s 
fears about hospitals and doctors. 

The physicians have impressed 
upon us that our enthusiasm for 
this type of physical examinations 
must not mislead us into believing 
that obscured physical defects will 
always be found. We, in turn, have 
tried to make this clear to parents. 

The program is operating most 
successfully and in the future will 
probably include some needed serv- 
ices not now available. #+# + 


Epitror’s NOTE: Practices regarding 
medical examinations vary in different 
parts of the country. For a statement 
by the Joint Committee of the NEA 
and the American Medical Association 
on the subject, see page 183. 





A@VENTURES 


EVERAL people who walked by 
S the school that morning were 
startled to see boys and girls on the 
playground using casting rods in- 
stead of baseball bats. 

However, surprise was quickly 
followed by approval. What could 
be more sensible, they asked them- 
selves, than adding fishing and cast- 
ing (with emphasis on conservation 
and safety) to the school’s physical- 
education program? The commu- 
nity was in an area full of lakes 
and streams, and fishing was one 
of the most popular leisure-time 
interests of all ages. 

Riflery was also added to the 
school program when a survey re- 
vealed that more than half of the 
students did some hunting. Parents 
and school officials, recognizing the 
need for firearm safety and for 
more skills for outdoor living, felt 
that this type of education was 
every bit as important as the regu- 
lar athletic activities in the school. 


Recent figures indicate that 
about 25 million persons go boat- 
ing annually, 1814 million go fish- 
ing, and nearly 15 million buy 
hunting licenses. Millions more go 
camping each year. These figures 
will undoubtedly increase as auto- 
mation results in increased leisure 
time for our citizens. It seems only 
sensible, therefore, that the schools 
should prepare students to enjoy 
America’s favorite outdoor pastimes 
with maximum safety and benefit. 

The modern concept of the com- 
munity school is that of a service 
agency for the improvement of liv- 
ing. This calls for a broad cur- 
riculum that makes full use of 
all the community resources, in- 
cluding the outdoors. Several hun- 


Dr. Smith, on leave from his post as 
associate fessor of outdoor educa- 
tion, Michigan State University, is a 
staff member of the American Associ- 
ation for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation (an NEA department) 
and director of its new outdoor-edu- 
cation project. 
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dred school districts in the nation 
now provide outdoor-camping fa- 
cilities to supplement the school 
plant. 

The general plan is for elemen- 
tary- and secondary-school classes to 
go to camp for a week or more with 
their teachers and resource leader. 
Here, they take part in pupil- 
teacher planned activities that 
broaden and vitalize the school cur- 
riculum. They eat, work, and play 
together while they are learning 
certain things better in an outdoor 
setting. 


In some schools, outdoor educa- 
tion may take place on a school or 
community-owned farm, forest, or 
garden, where the natural environ- 
ment is used for learnings in the 
sciences and arts. Interest and curi- 
osity of children are stimulated in 
these outdoor settings. 

In other schools, trips to parks, 
museums, zoOs, sanctuaries, and 
nearby available open spaces give 
realism and adventure to what 
might otherwise be abstractions to 
youngsters. In still other schools, 
where winter sports are popular, 
physical activities will be found on 
ski slopes and ice-covered ponds. 

Instruction and participation in 
casting, shooting, boating, archery, 
and winter sports make desirable 
additions to the school program. 
However, while such activities have 
been long recognized as parts of a 
good program, they have taken a 
back seat in comparison with ath- 
letic games and other playground 
activities. 

Some kind of outdoor education 
is possible in every school even if 
it has to take place on the play- 
ground. Additional facilities are 
frequently available. Thousands of 
camps—public and private—which 
stand idle most of the school year, 
could, with some modification, be 
used by schools. Park authorities 
are eager for schools to make use 
of expanded public holdings and to 


teach the public how to make the 
best use of such resources. 

The difficulty that many schools 
appear to have in using the out- 
doors for learning is probably due 
to the traditional classroom pat- 
terns and administrative inflexi- 
bility or because the teacher has 
had little experience in teaching 
in such an informal setting. 


Many schools start with an out- 
door-education committee made up 
of teachers, students, and parents, 
who study the needs and resources 
of the community school and then 
recommend an appropriate pro- 
gram. Conservation departments, 
park agencies, camping associa- 
tions, and youth-serving agencies 
constitute members of the team 
that can help provide all children 
with some outdoor experiences. 

Schools that have outdoor-educa- 
tion programs report much interest 
and enthusiasm on the part of par- 
ents. In some instances, programs 
have been initiated thru the efforts 
of lay leaders. 

One of the most encouraging de- 
velopments in outdoor education 
thruout the country has been the 
inservice training program that has 
been provided by colleges, uni- 
versities, state departments, and 
educational associations. 

A number of colleges and uni- 
versities now have camps and field 
campuses where outdoor experi- 
ences and classroom methods are 
combined. Graduate courses are be- 
ing offered in several colleges and 
universities for those who are to 
assume major responsibilities for 
leadership in outdoor education. 

Classroom teachers do not need 
to know all the answers about soil, 
water, animals, plants, and miner- 
als in order to teach in outdoor 
situations—they can explore and 
learn with the children. However, 
many of the existing courses in 
teacher preparation could be made 
more vital with field experiences 
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Experimental projects are showing 


how your school can develop its 


own outdoor-education program. 
JULIAN W. SMITH 
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and an emphasis on the use of the 
outdoors. 

Pilot programs and experimental 
projects have demonstrated how 
outdoor-education programs can be 
developed. For example, the W. 
K. Kellogg Foundation project in 
school camping and outdoor educa- 
tion in Michigan, California, Wash- 
ington, and New York gave impetus 
to the rapid development of school 
camping in the United States. 


A new project in outdoor educa- 
tion sponsored by the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation (an NEA 
department) has been designed to 
intensify and speed up the outdoor- 
education program of schools and 
colleges. 

The Associated Fishing Tackle 
Manufacturers and industries rep- 
resenting sporting arms and ammu- 
nition manufacturers are provid- 
ing a grant of funds to AAHPER 
to develop the program. 

The project will place special em- 
phasis on casting and fishing, shoot- 
ing and hunting, boating, and 
camping. Various other activities, 
such as conservation, school camp- 
ing, outing clubs, and winter sports, 
will be stressed since they are re- 
lated to outdoor living. 

As in other important programs, 
the great need at the moment is for 
dynamic leadership in schools and 
colleges in order that the 20 million 
boys and girls in schools and the 
three million youth in colleges may 
acquire the necessary skills, atti- 
tudes, and appreciation for the in- 
telligent use of our resources. 

It is evident that people cannot 
fully enjoy and appreciate many 
outdoor activities such as camping, 
water activities, and winter sports 
without adequate training. Conser- 
vation and safety should be integral 
parts of all these related outdoor 
activities. 

The AAHPER-in cooperation 
with other NEA departments; the 
manufacturers’ association repre- 
senting fishing tackle, arms, and 
ammunitions; the National Rifle 
Association; and other professional 
groups—will carry forward the pro- 
gram. 

I have been added to the 
AAHPER staff as director of the 
project. Activities will be guided by 
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an advisory committee representing 
college administrators, the Chief 
State School Officers, the American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors, the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and conservation agencies. 


Tue project, which has been con- 
ceived to cover at least a five-year 
period, will include the following 
activities: 

Leadership training—a series of 
regional and state leadership-train- 
ing institutes and clinics for school 
and college staff members who are 
interested in developing programs 
in their own institutions. Working 
with the project staff, appropriate 
state agencies such as departments 
of education and conservation, col- 
leges and universities, professional 
educational organizations, and in- 
terested individuals will be in- 
volved in the planning and execu- 
tion of the institutes. Such training 
activities combine interpretation; 
information about how to conduct 
programs of casting, shooting, 
camping, boating, and other activi- 
ties; clinics in the use of equip- 
ment; preparation of materials; 
and the training of leadership. 

Interpretation and information 
—The need for the development of 
outdoor-education programs and 
the project’s plan of operation is 
being interpreted thru programs, 
exhibits, demonstrations at con- 
ventions, and articles in education- 
al periodicals. Many of these activi- 
ties are being carried on thru the 
structure of NEA departments. 

Instructional materials—Needs 
for additional instructional mate- 
rials will be determined and plans 
devised for the preparation of such 
instructional guides and audio- 
visual materials. . 

Tue outdoor-education project, 
which will give emphasis to a va- 
riety of activities, should stimulate 
lively interest in our schools and 
colleges. The AAHPER staff be- 
lieves that this is a sound venture 
because it will stress activities that 
are logical parts of good programs 
of health, physical education, and 
recreation, but which, to be effec- 
tively developed, must be integral 
parts of the curriculum. #+ # 


Free Concerts in 


Washington 


Tuis spring, for the first time, high- 
school student groups visiting 
Washington will be able to attend 
free concerts of the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Such a possibility has long been 
one of my fondest dreams, and now 
this dream wiil 
become a reality, 
thanks to the 
generosity of 
Mrs. Merri- 
weather Post, 
the first vicepres- 
ident of the Na- 
tional Sympho- 
ny Orchestra As- 
sociation. 

Music is an in- 
tegral part of our many-faceted na- 
tion’s capital, and it has always 
seemed to me a shame that students 
visiting here have not had a chance 
to hear the National Symphony. 

Now, I do not say this because I 
have the privilege of being the con- 
ductor of the orchestra but rather 
because I am extremely interested 
in introducing good music to young 
people. 

Each year the National Sym- 
phony plays concerts for more than 
125,000 school-age young people in 
the Washington area. It will be a 
thrilling opportunity for us to pre- 
sent similar programs for visiting 
students, most of whom come from 
towns and small cities where there 
are no symphony orchestras. 

It is our hope that many of these 
young people will go home with an 
interest aroused in having an or- 
chestra in their own community. 

The concerts are scheduled every 
evening from Friday, April 27, thru 
Wednesday, May 30. They will be 
about an hour in length and will be 
given in Constitution Hall. 

If you are planning to bring a 
high-school group to Washington 
this spring, we cordially invite you 
to write now for free concert tickets, 
giving a first and second choice of 
dates. Address: Ralph Black, man- 
ager, National Symphony Orches- 
tra, 1779 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

—HOWARD MITCHELL, conductor, 
National Symphony Orchestra. 
(Photo by Fabian Bachrach). 


Kae 


Dr. Mitchell 
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T THREE, David is as uncommu- 
A nicative as the Sphinx, altho 
his brother Peter was a chatterbox 
at 20 months. Linda shows a sub- 
lime disinterest in taking a single 
step, while at the same age Susan 
was trotting around at a merry clip. 

No one is unduly concerned. 
“That's the way babies are,” people 
say comfortably. “Just wait. Any 
day now David will be talking your 
ear off and Linda will be running 
you ragged.” 

Why is it, then, that the minute 
David, Peter, Susan, and Linda 
start to school, everyone suddenly 
expects that they will all mature 
and learn at the same rate of speed? 

Sentiment is growing that our 
elementary schools should not be 
geared to the expectation that at 
the end of each nine months all 
the children will have done the 
same amount of growing. After all, 
we have known for sorae time that 
not only do children differ widely 
in individual capacity but that they 
progress at varying rates. Further- 
more, during the formative years 
each child develops by fits and 
Starts—sometimes spurting ahead, 
sometimes remaining on a plateau, 
or even retrogressing for a time. 

In several communities during 
the last few years, educators have 
come to the conclusion that the 
lockstep of the graded system of 
schools is a real handicap to pro- 
viding adequately for children’s 
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Because the graded 
school system 
cramped their educa- 
tional philosophy, 
the Appleton, Wis- 
consin, schools are 
shifting to a con- 
tinuous-progress 


plan. 


needs. It is frustrating for the slow 
learner, the slow starter, and the 
gifted child; it is inconsistent with 
what we know about child growth 
and development. 

One such community is -Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin, which has a contin- 
uous-progress plan in the first four 
years of elementary school and has 
this year extended the program 
thru the fifth year in Franklin 
School, the original pilot group. 

It is too, soon to arrive at any 
final conclusion as to the ultimate 
benefit of the program. However, 
results are already so encouraging 
that the program has remarkably 
solid backing in the community. 
Children are appreciably more re- 
laxed than they were under the 
graded system, and standardized 
tests show that they are making 
better progress in their studies. 
Teachers have an increased aware- 
ness of individual differences and 
are developing greater skill in meet- 
ing these differences. Parents (in- 
volved in the necessary changes) 
have deeper insight about educa- 
tional processes and are less in- 
clined to apply destructive pressure 


Last year the March and May Journals 
carried articles by John Goodlad on 
the ungraded unit plan. In answer to 
reader requests for more on this sub- 
ject, the Journal sent Assistant Editor 
MARION B. TUCKER to Appleton, 
Wisconsin, to get the story of how a 
— school system had gone about 

ifting to a continuous-progress plan. 


if David and Linda don’t learn to 
read or write as soon as Peter and 
Susan. 


Une = Jack’s fabulous bean- 
stalk, the growth of the continuous- 
progress plan in Appleton has been 
slow. But it has been purposeful 
and deep-rooted. Each step was ta- 
ken to eliminaté existing problems 
and only after careful thought and 
study by administrators, teachers, 
board members, and parents. 

It is hard to say at what given 
point or date the idea began, but 
the first gropings took place as far 
back as 1935, when a study was 
made of failures in the Appleton 
schools for the period 1922-1935. 
The average number of failures 
ranged from 2.58% in the kinder- 
garten (a two-year program) to a 
high of 9% in the first grade, with 
an average of 4.89% for the 13-year 
period. 

Analysis revealed that the very 
young immature children and the 
mentally retarded constituted the 
greatest number of failures. 

As a result of these findings, more 
of the extremely retarded learners 
were placed in special classes, and 
thought was given to the possi- 
bility of changing the entrance age. 
In 1939 the board of education 
raised the entrance age for kinder- 
garten by four months—from four 
by the end of January to four by 
October 1. In the next five years 
the rate of failures dropped to an 
average of 2% for all grades. 

The entrance age was changed 
again for the 1944-45 school year so 
that children had to be four years 
old by September first for auto- 
matic admittance to kindergarten. 
However, provision was made for 
Binet tests to be given to all chil- 
dren who would have birthdays in 
September, October, and Novem- 
ber, and these children could also 
be entered if their mental age was 
equal to the median for the city. 

Some teachers still felt unsatis- 
fied, even tho the average entrance 
age had been raised—with conse- 
quent reduction in failures—and 
provision had been made for earlier 
entrance of bright children. They 
felt that something further should 
be done to develop an organization- 
al and reporting plan that would fit 
the differences in children. 
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R. A. KENNEY 


The continuous-progress plan permits flexible classroom activities. In a unit of work on weather, members of this 
intermediate class are working in groups or individually on activities adapted to their interests and capabilities. 


In 1949, after studying some of 
the ways that other cities were meet- 
ing the problem, school people in 
Appleton decided that a continu- 
ous-progress plan was most in keep- 
ing with the developmental philos- 
ophy of education. 

This plan recognizes that all chil- 
dren are different in social and emo- 
tional development, in mental age, 
and in progress in acquiring skills. 
It allows slow-maturing children a 
larger block of time in which to 
hit their stride and frees the bright- 
er or more mature children from 
the necessity of jogging along at 
half speed while others catch up. 

Starting in 1950, a committee of 
teachers made an intensive study of 
all aspects of continuous-progress 
organization. In April 1951 the 
committee reported its findings to 
the board of education and asked 
that this type of organization be 
tried experimentally with the first- 
year students at the Franklin 
School. This was granted, as was 
their request to meet in May with 
the parents of all the children who 
would be involved. 
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At the May meeting, the plan was 
carefully explained by Superintend- 
ent John P. Mann, and the parents 
gave their support. 

After the 1951-52 trial run at 
Franklin, both parents and teachers 
were enthusiastic, and the board 
agreed that in the fall the program 
should be extended to the first year 
in all the schools, with the experi- 
ment advancing to the second year 
in Franklin. 

Since then, this same pattern has 
been followed and will presumably 
continue until all Appleton’s ele- 
mentary schools are divided into 
two years of kindergarten, three 
years of primary school, and three 
years of intermediate school. 

The change called for a different 
system of reporting to parents, be- 
cause under the continuous-prog- 
ress plan, the child’s accomplish- 
ment is measured in terms of his 
own capacity rather than in com- 
parison with somebody else’s. The 
system now in use includes two 
parent-teacher conferences (fall and 
spring) and a detailed progress re- 
port that is issued in the middle of 


the year. When a child leaves the 
Appleton system, he is given a 
grade-placement card, his progress 
report, and _ individual records 
showing his degree of achievement 
in reading, spelling, and arithmetic. 

At the spring parent-teacher con- 
ferences this year, some experi- 
ments will be tried in the first two 
intermediate years at Franklin. 
Each student in beginning interme- 
diate will make a written report for 
his parents called “What We Are 
Doing at School.” In addition, the 
teacher will have a conference with 
each child to discuss his progress. 

Teachers will confer with stu- 


e dents in the second-year group, and 


each boy and girl will write a prog- 
ress report for his parents, In addi- 
tion, any pupil who wishes to do so 
will have a chance to take part in 
the first portion of the parent- 
teacher conference. 

At this maturity level, children 
are beginning to understand their 
weaknesses and strengths, and to see 
them in relation to the group. They 
are now ready to participate in an 
evaluation of their capacities. 
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Tue only dissatisfaction that I 
heard voiced while in Appleton re- 
volved around the so-called lack of 
competition in the primary and in- 
termediate school. One or two per- 
sons expressed the belief that in 

‘a highly competitive society we 
should prepare children for the 
fray by putting them thru the 
school of hard knocks at the earli- 
est possible moment, 

Other people questioned this 
point of view. They do not believe 
that failure and frustration are the 
best preparation for success. They 
say that if a child can be helped to 
develop a feeling of self-confidence, 
acceptance, and security, he will be 
in a better position to compete in 
later life than he would be if he is 
convinced from a tender age that 
he is stupid and inferior. 

Furthermore, many who would 
fail and therefore have to repeat a 
year if in a graded system catch up 
and in some cases even forge ahead 
of the rest when given a larger 
block of time in which to work and 
develop. It is hard to see what value 
there would be in branding such 
children as failures at the end of 
nine months and forcing them to 
repeat a year. Even if one disregards 
the effect on the child, it is a waste 
of the taxpayers’ money. 

There is provision in the Apple- 
ton system for a youngster to spend 
an additional year at the kindergar- 
ten, primary, or intermediate level, 
but this has proved necessary in 
only a limited number of cases. 

Flexibility is one of the impor- 
tant bench marks of the continuous- 
progress plan. In Appleton, for ex- 
ample, a teacher may go ahead and 
spend a second year with the same 
group. One year he may do this, 
and the next year it may seem ad- 
visable for his group to go on to a 
new teacher. 


In scHoots that have two or more 
rooms at the same age level, chil- 
dren are grouped in the fall on the 
basis of chronological age, plus in- 
tellectual, social, and emotional 
maturity. A child may be changed 
from one group to another when- 
evet the teacher, parent, principal, 
and elementary supervisof agree 
‘that he could have a happier living 
and working environment in an- 
other group. 
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Within rooms, children are divid- 
ed into various groups for reading, 
spelling, and arithmetic. These sub- 
ject areas have as many groups as 
are needed to allow each child to 
work at his level of achievement. In 
other subjects, children work to- 
gether but on problems of varying 
degrees of difficulty. 


In uis Journat articles, Dr. 
Goodlad mentioned that the con- 
tinuous-progress plan has _ been 
adopted by only a few scattered 
school systems in the United States. 
This seems strange at first, since the 
plan is so in keeping with today’s 
philosophy of education. 

One reason may be that it would 
be difficult to carry on such a pro- 
gram successfully with overcrowded 
classes, since teachers need to know 
each child well, to have time to 
observe him, and to give individ- 
ualized attention. 

Another possible explanation was 
suggested to me by a schoolboard 
member who feels that to start and 
carry out such a plan there has to 
be one person with deep convic- 
tions and contagious enthusiasm 
about the value of the plan, and a 
position of broad responsibility in 
the elementary schools. 


In Appleton, that person would: 


certainly seem to be Maxtha Soren- 
son, director of elementary’ educa- 
tion. A whirlwind of energy, with 
a mind that appears to be on a 24- 
hour schedule of thinking about 
education, Miss Sorenson has a pro- 
found faith in the people with 
whom she works and an equally 
profound belief that children’s in- 
dividual differences should be ac- 
cepted, respected, and provided for. 

She admits that it is probably 
true that some one person has to 
spearhead a program involving 
basic educational change. However, 
she says that six factors have been 
vital to Appleton’s program: 

1. A superintendent of schools 
who feels that all aspects of a child’s 
growth play a definite part in the 
learning situation and who believes 
that programs of education should 
fit this philosophy. 

2. Industrious and enthusiastic 
teachers who give generously of 
their time, who lead as well as par- 
ticipate, and who have deep respect 
for the individual. 





3. Principals who work together 
as a team on common problems. 

4. An interested and openminded 
schoolboard. 

5. A community that is proud of 
its schools and whose citizens are 
kept informed and involved in the 
planning process. 

6. A cooperative press that gives 
generous coverage to the schools. 


Miss Sorenson also listed a num- 
ber of necessary ingredients for a 
successful continuous-progress plan. 

First of all, she emphasized that 
a change should not be imposed up- 
on teachers as a fait accompli. In 
Appleton, the teachers themselves 
wanted some changes and were will- 
ing to work hard for them because 
they had found that the graded 
school system made it difficult for 
them to deal adequately with chil- 
dren in terms of their basic philoso- 
phy and in accordance with what’ 
research had told them about how 
children grow and learn. Finding 
that the shoe pinched, they very 
sensibly wanted to change to one 
made on a more comfortable last. 

Miss Sorenson said further that 
the change must grow out of re- 
search, study, and conviction, and 
be worked out slowly with the 
widest possible parent participa- 
tion. 

Additional essential ingredients, 
according to Miss Sorenson, are a 
sound entrance program and a good 
testing program for proper place- 
ment at developmental levels. In 
Appleton, reading and other 
achievement tests are given in the 
fall. It is felt that this is the best 
time to test for diagnostic purposes 
and an additional advantage is that 
teachers have a new group of stu- 
dents and consequently could never 
be suspected of wishing to influence 
the test results. 


My visit to Appleton convinced 
me that shifting from a graded 
school system is nothing to be en- 
tered into lightly or ill-advisedly. 
However, the general sentiment 
there appears to be, “It’s well worth 
it.” Teachers are working harder 
than ever before, but the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that they are really 
practicing what they preach is a 
wonderful antidote for weariness. 


+ # 
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Its various phases can be taught in a separate 


course and can be integrated with other studies, says 


, A GENERATION or so ago the study 
A of speech meant little more 
than the study of elocution. But 
today the meaning of speech is 
manifold. Especially as it applies 
to the high-school curriculum, the 
study of speech touches the allied 
areas of English and the social 
studies and can be made a valuable 
force in enlivening general learn- 
ing. 

I believe speech should be taught 
on the secondary-school level both 
aS a separate course and as an in- 
tegrant of other subjects. There is 
ample opportunity to develop it in 
almost every classroom activity. 

If the curriculum includes speech 
education as such, | would suggest 
that the course be divided into four 
one-semester units: public speaking, 
discussion and debate, oral inter- 
pretation of poetry and prose, and 
the theater. Two-year programs of 
this type have been established in 
a number of our high schools. 


Pustic speaking can be, I be- 
lieve, the most dynamic course a 
high-school student encounters. In 
addition to reading or reciting from 
memory classic masterpieces and 
other selections of his own choice, 
the student can prepare speeches 
on problems that confront current 
society. He may hear outside speak- 
ers, and report on them in class. 


Dr. Crocker is head of the department 
of speech, Denison University, Gran- 
ville, Ohio. 
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In this way, he will learn the basic 
principles of good speaking, and 
become not just a careful critic of 
other speakers, but also of himself. 

In trying to improve students’ 
ability to speak, whether before a 
group or just in everyday conversa- 
tion, the teacher will find help in 
such books as Teaching Speech in 
the Secondary School by Karl F. 
Robinson and Speech, a High 
School Course by Sarett, Foster, and 
McBurney. 

The unit in discussion and de- 
bate affords the student opportuni- 
ty to explore the principles of logic 
and argumentation thru both class 
study and active participation in 
extracurriculum debate contests 
and oratorical competitions. Less 
experienced students can improve 
their skill against promising de- 
baters. The teacher, however, must 
be careful to prevent the develop- 
ment of exhibitionists and trophy- 
seekers. 

In the class on the oral interpre- 
tation of prose and poetry, the 
needs and interests of the group can 
determine what literature will be 
studied. For example, a class con- 
sisting mostly of boys might lean 
toward Kipling and Jack London; 
girls might prefer Cather and the 
short lyrics of Emily Dickinson; a 
highly advanced group’ might 
choose more intricate stylists, such 
as T. S. Eliot and Edith Sitwell. 

An aim of the course in the thea- 
ter might be to foster the apprecia- 


tion of drama as a live cultural 
force in society. Students might 
trace the history of the theater and 
study representative plays and fun- 
damentals of acting. The class 
would be able to follow current 
drama trends thru movies, radio, 
television, and the amateur and 
professional stage. 

After-class activities, including 
drama-club meetings and play pres- 
entation, would also stem from this 
unit. 

The four-phase program presents 
a diversified approach to the teach- 
ing of good speech. The number of 
schools offering this ideal program 
is growing. Where it is not offered, 
integration of speech with other 
studies is all the more important. 
Often a teacher can sell the admin- 
istration on the idea of the four- 
unit program by demonstrating the 
value of speech in other areas. 


Tue English-speech teacher can 
use speech in many ways. For ex- 
ample, sounding out words and 
whole sentences can help to im- 
prove spelling and punctuation. In 
some instances, students can be en- 
couraged to unlearn faulty gram- 
mar habits by concentrating on oral 
presentation in the English class. 

A project in composition may 
richly exploit good speech train- 
ing. Suppose the class were to write 
a theme on “Our Community and 
Its Handicapped Children.” One 
voungster might investigate what 
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the Lion’s Club is doing for the 
blind; another might, find out what 
the Rotary Club is doing for crip- 
pled children; a third might deter- 
mine the schoolboard’s program for 
handicapped children. 

Their reports, amplified by class 
discussion, would give the whole 
group something substantial to 
draw from for their themes and 
would also strengthen individual 
experience in reporting, analysis, 
and discussion. Such an approach 
is quite different from asking 30 
students to talk on “My Hobby.” 

As suggested above in the outline 
of the four-unit program, the study 
of literature may be sparked by the 
oral approach. Poetry heard is infi- 
nitely more effective than poetry 
seen, whether the poems are by 
Sandburg or Poe or Mother Goose. 

Choral reading is diverting and 
instructive. Students might read as 
a group such ballads as Vachel 
Lindsay's “The Bronco That 
Would Not Be Broken,” Steven- 
son’s “Christmas at Sea,” and Mase- 
field’s “A Ballad of John Silver.” 

And why not use outside speak- 
ers in connection with literature 
studies? The local librarian might 
be featured on book-chat day; the 
drama chairman of a women’s club 
could speak on plays. Such contacts 
help students realize that members 
of their community are interested 
in them and in what they are learn- 
ing. 


Just as speech is of value in 
teaching English, it can play an es- 
sential part in teaching the social 


studies, particularly government, 
law, sociology, and economics. 

In the government class, students 
may enlarge upon their textbook 
knowledge by going right out into 
“the field.” A group studying the 
function of the mayor could go di- 
rectly to the mayor's office for a 
conference. Other groups might 
take up the common council, the 
judiciary, and the law enforcement, 
fire and health departments. Vari- 
ous types of reports on these inter- 
views — including extemporaneous 
speeches, talks based on outlines, 
and panel presentations—will pro- 
vide practical speech training. 

Similarly, economics classes can 
report on local retailing; sociology 
classes can study and report on the 
racial origins of the city or the 
church life of the community. 

Making the textbook live thru 
speech is a gratifying experience. 
Boys and girls study with more 
eagerness and understanding when 
they realize that the theories they 
read about are in practice every- 
where around them. And when they 
have the opportunity to tell others 
what they. have seen and heard “in 
the field,” they are quicker them- 
selves to grasp the significance of 
what they are studying. 


VERBAL communication is more 
important today than ever. In an 
age which demands much from. its 
youth, speech training strengthens 
verbal facility and helps to develop 
in young people poise, self-confi- 
dence, sensitivity, alertness, and 
broad understanding. #+ + 


Speech training strengthens verbal facility and helps to 
develop in young people self-confidence and understanding. 
P 


Frank C. Kenley 


Durinc the study hall, one of the 
boys absently began drumming his 
fingers on the desktop. A few stu- 
dents, forgetting for the moment 
where they were, followed suit. 

The teacher stopped working at 
his desk and stood up facing the 
noisy ones. The class was suddenly 
quiet. Then one boy grinned sheep- 
ishly. 

“Mr. Kenley,” he said. “You 
make it awfully hard for us to be 
bad.” 

The teacher is Frank C. Kenley; 
the school, Rossville Junior High, 
in Chickamauga, Georgia. In charge 
of study halls for all grades, he 
plays the role of answer bureau to 
hundreds of student questions. 

As a counselor, he advises young- 
sters on their studies, as well as on 
their future plans. And, as an un- 
official “trouble shooter,” he serves 
as a steadying influence for the 
“problem” children. 

His principal says that Kenley 
has a “rare capacity to get hold of 
a boy and win his admiration and 
respect.” 

Prior to World War II, Kenley 
had finished only two years of high 
school and had held odd jobs in 
farming, plumbing, and lumbering. 
But an injury he suffered at an Air 
Force base where he was a ground- 
crew mechanic, changed things. 

After the war, he applied for 
training under the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act for disabled vet- 
erans. VA counselors discovered 
that he had the makings of an ex- 
pert teacher. In 1952, he completed 
a B. S. in psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Chattanooga. 

His first job was teaching sixth 
grade at the Pond Springs Elemen- 
tary School in Chickamauga. But 
when the principal transferred to 
Rossville, he had Kenley come too. 

F. D. Leake, superintendent of 
Walker County schools, reports that 
Mr. Kenley is a member of NEA, 
GEA, and his local association. 

And the injury that changed his 
life? It was an eye injury. Frank 
Kenley is blind. 

“Understanding children thoroly 
is the best way to get along with 
them,” he says. “You can under- 
stand them, even if you cannot see.” 
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HE NEA Centennial is to be 
x more than a celebration of 100 
years of the life and accomplish- 
ment of an educational association. 
It will be an opportunity to take 
stock of what public education 
means in the life of the nation. 
The centennial county and state 
fair exhibit project is aimed at get- 
ting each community to tell its own 
story of its own schools, to strength- 
en appreciation of public educa- 
tion’s role in American life at the 
local level. 


Fairs and farm shows, whether 
at the community, county, or state 
level, can be useful in achieving 
such a purpose among rural peo- 
ple. Historically, the fair is partic- 
ularly identified with the rural and 
small-town areas. Increasingly, how- 
ever, it also attracts people from 
urban areas, including the repre- 
sentatives of businesses serving the 
farmer. 

Usually the public schools have 


The executive committee of the Divi- 
sion of Rural and Area Superintend- 
ents of the NEA Department of Rural 
Education met with representatives of 
the NEA Staff Committee on Promo- 
tion of the Centennial thru County 
and State Fairs when the division offi- 
cers met in Atlanta January 11 and 
agreed to join the staff committee in 
sponsoring the project. 

Seated left to right below are: Helen 
J. Nelson, executive committee mem- 
ber from Laramie, Wyo.; Harry W. 


an 


ae 
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a well-established relationship with 
the fair. In many instances, the 
schools by means of exhibits and 
demonstrations, parades, dramatic 
performances, massed band and 
choral recitals, and other special 
program features have shown what 
they are doing. In some fairs, school 
leaders have been able to interpret 
as well as report what their schools 
are doing. : 

Those who are planning the 
NEA Centennial want to give im- 
petus to an even broader use of 
county and state fairs to interpret 
public education. They hope that 
school participation in fairs will 
focus the attention of local citizens 
not only on what their schools are 
doing here and now, but also on 
what they have contributed thru 
the years to the development of the 
community. 


Tue assignment of the NEA Staff 
Committee for Promotion of the 
Centennial thru County and State 


Gross, division president from Mine- 
ola, N.Y.; Howard A. Dawson, staff 
committee chairman; Lois Clark, staff 
committee member; and L. M. Dim- 
mitt, division second vicepresident from 
Seattle. Standing: James E. Butts, com- 
mittee member from Hollidaysburg, 
Pa.; Robert M. Isenberg, staff commit- 
tee; Ernest W. Barker, outgoing divi- 
sion president from Council Bluffs, 
Iowa; and John A. Torrens, division 
committee member from Dixon, Ili- 


10 the Fair! 


Fairs is to encourage each commu- 
nity to consider how it is better and 
stronger because of what the schools 
have done and to suggest how each 
community can present the story of 
the schools. 

Representatives of this commit- 
tee met with the executive commit- 
tee of the Division of County and 
Rural Area Superintendents of the 
NEA Department of Rural Educa- 
tion in Atlanta January 11. The 
DCRAS Committee agreed to sup- 
port the project and to encourage 
county superintendents to take the 
initiative with local groups in their 
respective counties. 

To assist local groups, the staff 


. committee expects to provide a 


manual which will explain the gen- 
eral purposes of school participa- 
tion in fairs and will suggest proce- 
dures for doing so. This manual 
will explain, for instance, various 
ways to set up school exhibits, pos- 
sible local sources of historical or 
other materials, and criteria for 
evaluating the content and artistic 
value of exhibits. 

The manual will also make sug- 
gestions for music and dramatic 
programs, parade floats, and other 
activities of the kind generally as- 
sociated with fairs. The material is 
to be specific and detailed but will 
be suggestive only, so as not to re- 
strict local creativity. 


THE manual will be sent to 
county superintendents early next 
year, and additional copies will be 
provided upon request as needed. 
For further information on_ the 
state- and county-fair project, and 
for copies of the manual when it 
becomes available, write the Cen- 
tennial Office, or the staff-commit- 
tee chairman, Howard Dawson, di- 
rector of the Division of Rural 
Service, at NEA headquarters. # # 
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EDGAR 


FEW decades ago the state de- 

partment of education was 
commonly regarded by teachers as 
a distant but quite evil bureauc- 
racy in the state capitol. 

Once certificated and on the job, 
teachers kept a sharp eye out for 
the state-department inspectors. But 
on the rare occasions when the 
inspectors did appear at the local 
schools, and got past the principal 
and into the classrooms, the teach- 
ers were well prepared to hide any 
real problems of the school. Criti- 
cism had to be avoided, for if a 
school did not pass the inspection, 
the shame of the community might 
easily lead to employment of a 
new staff for the following vear. 

Horace Mann, as executive ofh- 
cer of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education, tried to make 
the state department a_ service 
agency more than 100 years ago. 
A few chief state school officers and 
boards followed his great example 
now and then, but in general he 
was a century ahead of his time. 

Until well after 1900, the state 
department of education was as far 
away in terms of communication 
and transportation for the majority 
of teachers as Washington, D. C., is 
today. 

It is easy to illustrate how re- 
cently state departments of educa- 
tion have developed, even in many 
older states. From 1904 to 1917, 
for instance, the great Henry C. 
Morrison was commissioner of edu- 
cation in New Hampshire. He had 
a staff of two persons. One was 
Priscilla Burbank, who retired from 
the department in 1955. 

Commissioner Morrison went 
from school to school by horse and 
buggy, showing unprepared teach- 
ers how to teach. He required sta- 
tistical reports and strictly enforced 
all the laws to improve the schools 
he and the state board could per- 


Dr. Fuller is executive secretary, Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers. 
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» and Your State Depart- 


FULLER 


suade the legislature to enact, but 
his heart was in the improvement 
of teaching. 

Like Horace Mann, Commission- 
er Morrison discovered the state is 
the smallest unit of government 
that can insure basic education for 
all children. For example, the Mas- 
sachusetts State Board of Educa- 
tion had been forced to found the 
first teachers college, because other 
colleges considered it beneath their 
dignity to prepare elementary 
teachers. Seventy-three years later 
the same condition existed in New 
Hampshire, and Morrison regarded 
the establishment of its second 
teachers college in 1909 as perhaps 
his crowning achievement. 

Mann and Morrison and a dozen 
others had real zeal and educational 
insight, but most state departments 
of education operated for nearly a 
century in bureaucratic ruts. They 
found it easier merely to inspect the 
schools to enforce the laws. Chief 
state school officers, with notable ex- 
ceptions, emphasized their official 
power far more than their educa- 
tional leadership. 


Improvement of Programs 


During the past two decades, 
however, state school administra- 
tion has improved. Today many of 
the ideas of Horace Mann are gen- 
erally accepted. State departments 
of education are primarily service 
agencies, and improvement of pro- 
grams of education is their major 
goal. 

In many states the best, most 
easily available, and most used pro- 
fessional assistance for teachers 
and administrators is found in state 
departments of education. Local 
and state educators work together 
as friends and professionals to solve 
the problems of education. 

Every teacher and administrator 
should know of the central impor- 
tance of his state department of 
education. He should know how to 


ment of Education 


use its services, either directly or 
thru an intermediate unit. He 
should know how to stimulate the 
state department to serve him bet- 
ter. He should act on the realiza- 
tion that the state capitol is often 
closer in terms of transportation 
and communication than _ the 
county seat used to be. 

Most functions of modern state 
departments are mandated by state 
laws but administered on a service 
rather than a control basis. The 
general supervision of school sys- 
tems required by law now means 
cooperative consultation and im- 
provement of instructional pro- 
grams rather than visits for inspec- 
tion. Special programs, such as 
those for exceptional children or 
those in the field of vocational edu- 
cation, give opportunities for serv- 
ice in connection with programs 
specifically required by law. 

Stimulation of local initiative is 
a major goal of all state-depart- 
ment services. The undoubted au- 
thority of the state must be exer- 
cised, however, when local initia- 
tive is so weak that children are 
denied the quality of education the 
state requires for all its future citi- 
zens. Even in these cases, every ef- 
fort is made to stimulate local ini- 
tiative before state power is brought 
to bear; its actual use is rare. 


Financial Support 


Universal education of accept- 
able quality is possible in thou- 
sands of local school districts only 
because the state shares the costs. 
State departments of education dis- 
tribute funds for current expenses 
of local schools amounting to more 
than $3.5 billion each year. This is 
42%, of the total current cost of 
public elementary and secondary 
education for the country as a 
whole; percentages vary widely 
from state to state. 

In addition, a dozen states grant 
substantial state funds to assist local 
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districts in constructing schools, 
and another dozen use state emer- 
gency-construction funds in smaller 
amounts. 


Qualified Personnel 


Of great concern to state depart- 
ments is the long struggle to make 
teaching a recognized profession. 
Each state certificates teachers 
under its own standards. In some 
states these standards are still low, 
but there has been much progress 
in recent years. 

Altho professional requirements 
are enacted by legislatures or set 
by regulations of state boards of 
education, it is usual’ for teachers, 
administrators, state - department 
staff members, and sometimes lay 
citizens to develop the standards co- 
operatively. How your state depart- 
ment meets its responsibility for 
certification of professional person- 
nel is a good test of how well it 
serves you. 

Several significant movements are 
important in the struggle for pro- 
fessional improvement. One is the 
increased interest and _participa- 
tion of teachers. Another is the 


leadership of state departments in 


establishing inter-state agreements 
on certification so that a teacher 
qualified in one state may be cer- 
tified to teach in another without 
additional preparation. 

Most important in the long run, 
perhaps, is the National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Edu- 
cation, which began to accredit pro- 
grams of teacher education on July 
1, 1954. It is composed of represent- 
atives of five national organizations 
which have special responsibilities 
for an adequate supply of compe- 
tent teachers: 

American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, Association 
of American Colleges, the NEA, 
Council of Chief State School Offi- 
cers, National Association of State 
Directors of Teacher Education and 
Certification, and National School 
Boards Association. They have 
united to develop and apply na- 
tional professional standards for 
accreditation of programs of teach- 
er education. 

Altho the NCATE is a voluntary 
organization with no authority to 
change legal requirements for cer- 
tification of teachers or accredita- 
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tion of programs of teacher prep- 
aration, its accrediting activities 
will assist the states in performing 
their functions of certifying pro- 
fessional personnel. 


Adequate School Facilities 


State departments of education 
now exercise a good deal of sec- 
ondary responsibility for provision 
of local school facilities. Most states 
support state school-housing divi- 
sions. These often approve local 
building plans as required by law, 
but operate mostly on a service 
basis. State specialists in school con- 
struction are in great demand by 
local boards and superintendents. 

School construction is closely 
related to reorganization of school 
districts. The state department of 
education usually has legal respon- 
sibilities in regard to both. Profes- 
sional leadership in coordinating 
district reorganization and school 
construction depends largely on the 
competency of state - department 
personnel and the local leaders. 


Federally Connected Programs 


Every teacher is affected by fed- 
eral education programs adminis- 
tered thru state departments of edu- 
cation. The national school-lunch 
program, for instance, reaches 11 
million children and teachers each 
school day. The federal govern- 
ment contributes $83.5 million in 
cash and more than $100 million 
worth of food to the program each 
year. Recent special school milk- 
and pork-consumption programs 
have added to the total. 

School-lunch programs have great 
health and educational values not 
yet fully utilized. Parents, local 
schools, states, and the federal gov- 
ernment have combined to produce 
a great nationwide program valued 
at nearly $700 million each year in 
foods and services. 

Vocational education, vocational 
rehabilitation, construction and op- 
eration of public schools in de- 
fense areas, distribution of surplus 
property to schools, veterans edu- 
cation, and cooperative research on 
educational problems are other 
fields in which state, departments 
of education cooperate with the 
U. S. Office of Education and other 
agencies of the national govern- 
ment. 


The State’s Key Role 


Most important to every teacher 
is the role of the state in the local- 
state-federal structure of education- 
al government. Public education is 
legally a state function. All powers 
of local boards of education are 
delegated by the states, and can be 
taken back at the will of the state 
legislature. The way the state’s offi- 
cial agency for education conducts 
itself affects everyone connected 
with the schools. 

With strong state departments 
and truly professional chief state 
school officers, state legislatures are 
more likely to support the schools 
well and to pass educationally 
sound legislation. Local initiative 
and control of local programs of 
education will be encouraged. 
State controls will more and more 
become state services as the mini- 
mum requirements of the state are 
exceeded in all school districts. 

Local-state educational teams and 
all who sponsor them need never 
fear federal interference with edu- 
cation. Speaking thru the official 
state agencies on the basis of estab- 
lished policies which insist upon 
local-state control of public schools, 
citizens and professional educators 
are now in a position to prevent any 
undesirable federal legislative con- 
trols of educational programs for 
children and youth. Fiscal account- 
ing by state agencies for federal 
funds used for education, as the 
White House Conference on Edu- 
cation specifically indicated, is not 
federal control of education. The 
state departments of education are 
ready to administer federal funds 
so that no federal controls touch 
local educational programs. 

The trend of present policies of 
state departments of education is 
worthy of the full support of every 
teacher and citizen who believes in 
universal education without cen- 
tralized control. This is fortunate, 
because the degree of success of 
public education is certain to de- 
pend increasingly on the states. 
More states are becoming ready to 
use their legal position and fiscal 
resources to further the ideal held 
by the local-state team: effective 
education for all children and 
youth in schools close to the peo- 
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Conducting professional business thru 


Proper Channels 


A CLASSROOM teacher asks whether 
under the NEA Code of Ethics 
he failed to conduct professional 
business thru proper channels in 
the following situation: 


A school-district policy governing 
leaves of absence was adopted by the 
board of education as a result of a 
project conducted by the local associa- 
tion in cooperation with the superin- 
tendent of schools. 

When it had been in effect for a pe- 
riod, the superintendent discovered 
that several teachers were abusing its 
provisions. Following a conference with 
all the principals in the school system, 
and without consulting the association, 
he recommended to the board that the 
policy be rescinded, and the board ac- 
cepted his recommendation. 

Some time thereafter, the superin- 
tendent upon invitation met with the 
local association and gave a general 
talk on certain matters affecting the 
school system which were not related 
to the leave program. After his talk, 
the meeting was opened for discussion 
and questions. 

One of the teachers asked why the 
superintendent, without consultation 
with the association, had recommended 
that the leaves-of-absence program be 
rescinded. The teacher pointed out 
that many association members consid- 
ered this an inappropriate way to pro- 
ceed in the light of the background of 
the program. The _ superintendent 
gave his reasons for the action taken. 

Following the meeting, the teacher’s 
principal accused him of being unethi- 
cal, saying the complaint should have 
been discussed with the principal be- 
fore it was presented to the superin- 
tendent at the meeting of the associa- 
tion. 


Section | of the Fourth Principle 
. of the Code provides that the teach- 
er will “conduct professional busi- 
ness thru the proper channels.” 

The committee in a number of 
opinions has held that failure on 
the part of superintendents or class- 


room teachers to conduct profes- _ 


sional business thru proper chan- 
nels can lead to misunderstanding 
and resentments which tend to 
undermine the proper functioning 
of a school system. However, it does 
not follow that teachers under all 
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circumstances are precluded from 
presenting matters of general inter- 
est to the school system directly to 
a superintendent. 

In the present case it is the opin- 
ion of the committee that the teach- 
er did not go outside of proper 
channels in raising a question deal- 
ing with leaves of absence with the 
superintendent at a meeting of the 
association, without presenting the 
matter to the principal in the first 
instance. The revocation by the 
board of the leaves-of-absence pro- 
gram was not a matter under the 
jurisdiction or control of the teach- 
er’s principal. 

Moreover, the channel had al- 
ready been established in view of 
the fact that the leaves-of-absence 
program had originated as a joint 
project of the association and the 
superintendent. The action of the 
board affected all teachers in the 
schools, 

The committee wishes to make 
two observations. First, it believes 
that it was highly inappropriate 
for the superintendent of schools, 
having developed the program in 
cooperation with the local associa- 
tion, to fail to consult the associa- 
tion before recommending the rev- 
ocation of the leaves-of-absence pol- 
icy. 

Second, the committee believes 
that the association in fulfilling its 
professional obligation should have 
taken up the matter with the super- 
intendent immediately after the 
revocation, rather than having it 
raised by an individual teacher at 
an association meeting. 

The issue raised in this case illus- 
trates an important role of a local 
association. One of its chief values 
is that it provides a means whereby 
teachers’ views may be appropriate- 
ly and effectively brought to the 
attention of the school administra- 
tion and the board of educaiion. 
There is no violation of the Code 
when a member in a meeting of the 
association raises a question of 
policy affecting all teachers alike 
with the official who is responsible 


for that policy. #+ + 


Cyrus C. Perry 


Amonc the most significant advance- 

ments of the teaching profession in our 
generation has been the strong effort 
to make our Code of Professional 
Ethics more meaningful. The idea of a 
volume of opin- 
10ns concerning 
ethical practices 
in the teaching 
profession was in- 
itiated and devel- 
oped by Cyrus C. 
Perry, acting as 
headquarters con- 
tact and legal 
counsel to the 
NEA Committee 
on Professional 
Ethics. Dr. Perry believed strongly 
that the careful development of such 
a volume of opinions would add to the 
prestige, respect, and strength of our 
profession. 

The teaching profession suffered a 
grievous loss when Dr. Perry died of a 
heart attack on December 27, 1955. 

He had been a member of the NEA 
Defense Commission staff since 1947, 
holding the position of legal counsel. 
He gave invaluable service to the com- 
mission in many ways, particularly 
thru his participation in investigations, 
such as those in Houston, Texas, and 
Oglesby, Illinois, and the inquiry into 
the State Education Agency in Utah. 
His services were also available as legal 
counsel to the Tenure Committee and 
many other NEA agencies, including 
the Association itself, 

Dr. Perry’s experience and training 
and his personality were of unique 
value to the NEA. Understanding in 
his consideration of problems, patient 
in his careful attention to details, kind 
and considerate in his relationships 
with colleagues and with strangers, 





courteous, gentle, and thoughtful, Dr. 
Perry will long have a special place in 
the memories and hearts of those whose 
good fortune it was to know him. 
—RICHARD BARNES KENNAN, executive 
secretary, National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy thru Education. 





ETHICS OPINION 35 


This is the thirty-fifth in a series of 
opinions on fundamental issues of 
widespread interest to the profession. 
These opinions are issued by the NEA 
Committee on Professional Ethics. 
They are illustrative of type-fact sit- 
uations based on actual or hypothet- 
ical cases and are not directed toward 
any person or system. 

Write to the NEA for copies of the 
volume on ethics, which is titled 

inions of the Committee on Pro- 
fessional Ethics. 25¢ 2 copy; quantity 
discounts. 
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What About Groups? 


Lt during our lives we find our- 
A selves sharing in group activ- 
ity. We belong to our family, the 
Scouts, the softball team, the Span- 
ish club, or the church choir. Some- 
times we belong to groups just for 
short periods of time. We go to 
camp, or we attend a special discus- 
sion meeting, or we are on the Val- 
entine’s Day party committee. 

By the time we get to high school 
we feel that we know a lot about 
groups. But now and then we come 
away from our group activity feel- 
ing dissatisfied with the way things 
are going. There is apparent lack of 
interest, or there is bickering 
among the members; the group 
seems to be growing away from its 
common relationship and goal. 

This sometimes happens because 
we are not functioning well as units 
in our group. Since it is we who 
make up the group, we must always 
be conscious of our contribution to 
it. To get at the root of our com- 
mon group problems, we must first 
ask ourselves, “Am I a good group 
participant?” 

Below are indicated some of the 
roles of a good group member. You 
may play several or all of these 
roles in your group at some time; 
in fact, the more roles you play, the 
better. You should not feel that 
your place in the group is deter- 
mined by one role only. If you find 
that you have not been participat- 
ing enough, resolve now to be a 
better group member, and watch 
how your group will come alive, 
both for you and for everyone else 
In it, 


Do | Participate? 


1. Do I propose new ideas, ac- 
tivities, and procedures? Or do I 
just sit and listen? 

2. Do I ask questions? Or am I 
shy about admitting that I do not 
understand? 

3. Do I share my knowledge 
when it will prove helpful to the 
problem at hand? Or do I keep it 
to myself? 

4. Dol speak up if I feel strongly 
about something? Or am I shy 
about giving an opinion? 

5. Do I try to bring together our 
ideas and activities? Or do I con- 
centrate only on details under im- 
mediate discussion? 


6. Do I understand the goals of 
the group and try to direct the dis- 
cussion toward them? Or do I get 
off the track easily? 

7. Do I ever question the prac- 
ticality or the “logic” of a project, 
and do I evaluate afterwards? Or do 
I always accept unquestioningly the 
things we do? 

8. Do I help to arrange chairs, 
serve refreshments, and even clean 
up when the session is over? Or do 
I prefer to be waited on? 

9. Do I encourage my fellow 
group members to do well? Or am I 
indifferent to their efforts and 
achievements? 

10. Do I prod the group to un- 
dertake worthy projects? Or am I 
happy with mediocre projects? 

11. Am I a mediator and a peace- 


maker? Or do I allow ill feeling to 
develop? 

12. Am I willing to compromise 
(except where basic issues such as 
truth and justice are involved)? Or 
do I remain inflexible? 

13. Do I encourage others to par- 
ticipate and to give everyone else 
a fair chance to speak? Or do I sit 
by while some people hog the floor, 
and do I sometimes dominate it 
myself? 
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How Do |! Rate? 


Some of us are so involved in the 
group we forget we are individuals. 
We are one-for-all-ers. Others of us 
try to put our individual needs or 
the needs of some other member 
above those of the group, even tho 
these needs may be irrelevant to the 
work of the whole group. We are 
all-for-one-ers. Between the two ex- 
tremes is the happy-medium mem- 
ber who is both one for all and all 
for one. 

Answer the following questions 
either yes or no. Then check your 
rating in the box at the right. 

1. Do I kid around a lot? 

2. Do I get so absorbed at meet- 
ings that I forget other people are 
in the room? 

3. Do I usually disagree? 

4. Do I agree with everything? 

5. Do I call unnecessary atten- 
tion to myself? 

6. Am I always silent? 

7. Do I use the group as a place 
to spout about my pet philosophical 
ideas? 

8. Do I get most of my ideas from 
the group? 





9. Do I volunteer for every- 
thing? 
10. Do I never volunteer? 


11. Do I thrive on influencing 


others? 


12. Do I thrive on being influ- 


enced? 
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TO THE TEACHER: This centerspread—for use by high- 
school students—is a good jumping-off point for further 
discussion on this and similar group problems. For back- 
ground you and your high-school students may want to 
obtain and read: 

Understanding How Groups Work and How To Lead 
Discussions. Two 48-page pamphlets. 60¢ each. Two for 
$1. Quantity discounts. 

Group Dynamics and Education. 22 pages. 35¢. 

My Group and I. 24 pages. 75¢. 

The four booklets listed above may be ordered from 
Adult Education Association, NEA, 1201 16th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Order from Adult Education Association, 743 N. 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago: Adult Leadership, Vol. 1, 
No. 8, and Vol. 2, No. 7. 50¢ each. 
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MONG the many welfare topics, 
A sick leave is a relatively new 
arrival. Its systematic consideration 
began a mere 30 years ago in NEA 
history. One can search thru dec- 
ades of NEA Proceedings and find 
only casual reference to the health 
of the teacher. Members of the pro- 
fession have worried far more about 
the health of their pupils than 
their own. 


A Few High Spots 


In 1926, the NEA Representative 
Assembly adopted a resolution en- 
dorsing the policy of allowing sab- 
batical leave for “study, recreation, 
and recuperation” because “the ef- 
ficiency of our schools depends up- 
on the health and intellectual vigor 
of teachers, and the public can make 
no better investment than to adopt 
those measures which will insure 
the maximum fitness of all members 
of the profession.” 

The NEA Research Division fol- 
lowed with a study of personnel 
practices in city school systems for 
the year 1927-28 (issued as the No- 
vember 1928 Research Bulletin). 
Of the 1532 city systems reporting 
(53% of the city systems) 91% 
granted sick leave with some salary. 
Nearly 58% allowed full salary; 
33% less than full salary; 8% gave 
no salary. Typical practice in cities 
over 10,000 in population was 12 
days at full pay; under 10,000 pop- 
ulation, 9 days with full pay. Only 
about 7%, of the cities had a cumu- 
lative sick-leave plan. 

In 1930-31 and again in 1940-41 
the NEA Research Division, in its 
surveys of personnel practices in 
city school systems, obtained facts 
on sick-leave provisions (see chart) . 
There has been a steady advance 
toward better working conditions 
and more consideration of the 
health of classroom teachers. 

The latest study of personnel 
practices (1950-51) showed that 
95%, of the urban systems provided 


- 
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for sick leave with full pay—a gain 
of 37% in the 33 years since 1927- 
28. Three percent of the cities gave 
part pay; only 2% reported no sick- 
leave plan. 

In cities over 10,000 in popula- 
tion, the typical practice was 11 to 
12 days with full pay; in cities un- 
der 10,000, 9 to 10 days. Since 1927- 
28, the smaller places have brought 
their practices close to those in the 
largest cities. 

Eighty-four percent of the cities 
had cumulative sick-leave plans— 
a gain of 77% over 1927-28. 

The 1950-51 study showed also 
that local school systems were much 
more aware of teacher health, as 
shown by the health services’ being 
provided without cost to teachers; 
64%, cooperated in a group-hospital- 
ization plan; 47°7, had the services 
of school nurses; 42% participated 
in a group-insurance plan; 30% had 
periodic health examinations; and 
12% provided an advisory service 
by school physicians. 

In 1944, the Association officially 
recommended cumulative sick-leave 
plans in these words: “In order that 
the highest efficiency be maintained 
in the classroom, the National Edu- 
cation Association recommends that 
the states provide cumulative sick 
leave for all teachers.” 


State Laws 


Largely as the result of the work 
of state education associations, there 
are 25 units (including Hawaii, 
Alaska, and the District of Colum- 
bia) which provide sick leave either 
by statute or by the rules of the state 
board of education. Most of these 
legal provisions are concerned with 
the minimum amount of sick leave 
which must be given. Ten days is a 
commonly prescribed minimum 
period; others provide for amounts 
ranging from 5 to 9 days; still others 


This article is seventh in a series on 
“NEA and Teacher Welfare.” April: 
NEA’s promotion of credit unions. 


leave the amount of time to the 
local board. Most provisions require 
that the time shall be with full pay; 
many require a cumulative plan. 

In a number of other states, the 
general laws authorizing local 
boards of education to enter into 
contracts for the employment of 
teachers have been interpreted as 
implying the power to grant sick- 
leave. pay. The chief value of a spe- 
cific law is to insure a minimum 
period of sick leave. 


Efforts by Classroom Teachers 


In 1927, the Department of Class- 
room Teachers’ first resolution on 
sick leave stated: “Be it resolved: 
That this group urges all local or- 
ganizations to put before their 
boards of education the justice and 
efhcacy of allowing cumulative 
sick-leave benefits to all teachers.” 

The department has shown its 
interest in the sick-leave problem in 
forms other than resolutions. In 
1929 its yearbook carried an article 
based on the Research Division’s 
1928 bulletin. In 1931 the depart- 
ment’s yearbook dealt with the 
economic welfare of teachers. One 
section reported on sick-leave prac- 
tices in city school systems and com- 
mented: 

“A teacher whose efficiency is im- 
paired by illness ought not to be at 
work both on account of her own 
health and welfare and on account 
of the morale and safety of the chil- 
dren under her instruction. If sick 
leave is allowed on a reasonable 
basis without deduction of pay, the 
teacher is not likely to report for 
work when illness makes it advis- 
able for her to remain at home.”’ 

At its Chicago meeting in 1933, 
classroom teachers resolved: “We 
approve of a sick leave of sufficient 
length that the health and the wel- 
fare of the pupils are conserved. We 
believe that the days not used each 
year of the number granted should 
be allowed to accumulate to be used 
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in case of a prolonged illness on the 
part of a teacher.” 

In cooperation with the NEA 
Research Division, the department 
issued a study pamphlet on “leaves 
of absence” for use by local asso- 
ciations. First issued in 1945, this 
pamphlet has had three editions, 
and a total distribution of 13,090 
copies. 

The topic of sick leave has been 
included in many of the depart- 
ment’s regional conferences, and it 
has been one of the topics consid- 
ered at summer conferences. Facts 
on the status of sick-leave practices 
and the arguments for adequate 
sick leave have been among the 
ideas carried back home by those 
in attendance. 

Today the Department of Class- 
room Teachers’ platform contains 
this statement: “The department 
believes that sick-leave provisions 
of at least 10 days per year cumula- 
tive to at least 100 days should be 
provided.” 


Administrative Concern 


The typical misconception with 
regard to progress in the welfare 
field is that most gains are prizes 
snatched from the reluctant, clutch- 
ing hands of board members and 
superintendents of schools. Equally 
untrue would be a picture of school 
administrators, at least prior to 
1920, hurrying around the land- 
scape distributing welfare favors in 
anticipation of the recommenda- 
tions of the organized profession. 

Actually, a typical description 
would lie somewhere between. Su- 
perintendents of schools have been 
concerned with personnel practices 
for many decades, in fact since the 
National Association of School Su- 
perintendents [now the AASA] was 
organized in 1865. Personnel prac- 
tices are often just the reverse side 
of the shield labeled “welfare” ac- 
tivities. In 1954 the AASA issued a 
booklet entitled Administering a 
Sick-Leave Program of School Per- 
sonnel. 

Personnel planning approaches 
the teacher’s status and his work- 
ing conditions from the angle of 
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the school system; welfare ap- 
proaches from the angle of the in- 
dividual employe: Both, in time, 
usually arrive at the same place. 

The Biennial Survey of the Of- 
fice of Education for 1922-1924 re- 
ported that the New York City 
board of education had given 150 
teachers sabbatical leave for pur- 
poses of study, travel, and recovery 
of health. These teachers received 
the difference between their own 
salaries and the cost of the substi- 
tutes’ salaries. The Biennial Survey 
notes that the practice was a grow- 
ing one in city school systems. Early 
records indicate that in its begin- 
ning the sick-leave idea was merged 
in sabbatical-leave plans. During 
the middle of the 1920s, as the in- 
adequacy of the sabbatical leave for 
health purposes became apparent, 
distinct sick-leave plans began to 
appear. 

Sick-leave plans, like other wel- 
fare proposals, have always had the 
support of forward-looking school 
executives and board members. 
This support was necessary, since 
welfare services cost money and 
must be provided for in the budget. 
Where there has been or is admin- 
istrative reluctance, the primary 
reason is likely to be finance rathei 
than lack of appreciation of the 
value of the proposed welfare serv- 
ice. 

In 1942 the American Association 





of School Administrators issued the 
yearbook, Health in Schools. The 
chapter on the administration of 
teacher health contains these state- 
ments: 

“It is generally agreed that the 
good of the schools requires some 
financial support to be given to 
teachers who are absent because of 
illness. . . . The interest of admin- 
istration in a teacher is not so much 
in her detailed services thruout a 
given period of minutes in a series 
of days as it is in the effectiveness of 
the years thru which she works. . . . 
On the accounts of health and mo- 
rale and the superior services which 
these factors will make possible, a 
reasonable policy of sick pay is a 
good investment.” 


Progress thru Unity 


Undoubtedly, the situation with- 
in the NEA whereby all members of 
the profession work together upon 
common problems has done more to 
advance welfare services than has 
any other single factor. Rather than 
a situation of warfare between iso- 
lated groups, there have been many 
opportunities for discussion (some- 
times heated) and eventual agree- 
ment upon basic principles. These 
principles then tend to work them- 
selves out in the personnel and wel- 
fare practices applied at the local 
level. 

—NEA Research Division. 


GROWTH OF SICK-LEAVE PLANS IN URBAN SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
(Percent of cities reporting plans granting full salary and cumulative provisions) 














General 


Ir I were planning a local-asso- 
ciation program, I would get an 
early start. I would begin with a 
summer planning session based 
upon members’ interests and needs 
and upon their reactions to meet- 
ings held last year. One of the best 
ways to get this information is to 
survey members at the end of each 
year. 

I would also find out what the 
association aims to accomplish dur- 
ing the year. Otherwise the meet- 
ing I plan might fail to advance the 
association toward its goal — or 
might send it off in another direc- 
tion. 

Having checked and double 
checked to be sure that the meeting 
I am planning fits in with the over- 
all purpose of the association and 
that it takes account of the mem- 
bers, I would ask myself: 

Does it aim at informing, at in- 
creasing skills, at stimulating prob- 
lem-solving activities, at changing 
attitudes, at gaining commitments 
to a plan of action? What type ol 
meeting can best achieve the specific 
goal I have for my meeting? 

If 1 were not sure about technics, 
I would write for a copy of New 
Hopes for Audiences, a publication 
of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, 700 N. Rush St., 
Chicago (30¢, quantity discounts) . 
A speaker, if there is one, should 
know the purpose of the meeting, 
the topic he is to speak on, and 
what we hope his speech would ac- 
complish. 

I would let the membership in on 
plans and purposes, too, by making 
an announcement at the meeting 
preceding mine. I would try to do 
it in such a way that the members 
would realize there is continuity. 

I would plan room arrangements 
and equipment—projector, easel, 
blackboard. On the day of the meet- 
ing I would be on hand at least 20 
minutes before the meeting time. 

The meeting itself, if properly 
planned, should not be much of a 
problem, but no good meeting 
should be a terminal point. It will 
need to be followed by some atten- 
tion to next steps. My job as pro- 
gram planner is not done until 
those next steps are formulated— 
by all of us who have had some- 
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A symposium: 


thing to do with the planning—so 
that they become a part of the con- 
tinually developing program of the 
association. 

—EMMA SCOTT, editor, Journal of 
Arkansas Education, Arkansas Edu- 
cation Association, Little Rock. 


Ethics 


In 1954 my association conducted 
an intensive study of ethics with 
wide participation by members. 
Based on this experience, the fol- 
lowing recommendations are made: 

1. Make materials on ethics from 
the NEA and the state association 
available to the membership before 
the meetings. 

2. Arrange several meetings of 
the planning committee and the 
leaders of discussion groups. 

3. Advise leaders on ways to start 
the discussion and means to channel 
it to cover the important points. 

4. Have the recorders work out 
a definite type of recording to fa- 
cilitate compilation of the material. 

5. Allow ample time for each 
group discussion. 

6. Hold a followup meeting of 
the planning committee and the 
leaders of the subgroups just for 
summarization and general discus- 
sion of group opinions. 

Some excellent publications rec- 
ommended for study, discussion, 
and presentation are the following, 
obtainable from the NEA: 

1. Ethics for Teachers (15¢) 

2. What Does the Code of Ethics 
Mean to Us? (15¢) 

3. Teacher Load—Teacher Lift 
(one copy free; two or more, 15¢ 
each) 

4. An Induction Ceremony for 
New Teachers (tree) 

5. It Starts in the Classroom 
(monthly newsletter; $2 a year) 


6. Do You Know Liz? (skit; 
single copy Irce) 
Reoler.\5 ~~ 
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7. It Can Happen in Any School 
(skit; single copy free) 

The above and other publica- 
tions are helpful to a_ successful 
study of professional ethics. But of 
far greater importance is an active 
ethics committee planning ways to 
gain the cooperation and interest 
of members. Above all, it is vital 
to allow ample time to make a 
thoro study, and then to select for 
your group the activities that seem 
most in need of improvement. 

—FRANCES I. ENGEBRETSON, English 
and social-studies teacher, Crook- 
sion (Minnesota) Junior High 
School. 


Public Relations 


Ir I were planning a local-associa- 
tion meeting on public relations, 
I'd call it “Public Relations Is for 
the Birds,” and build a program 
around the classroom teacher’s four 
major “publics”: pupils, parents, 
colleagues, and the community. 
And I'd give teachers ample oppor- 
tunity to discuss the various prob- 
lems. 

I'd start with a panel to intro- 
duce the birds I have in mind. 

The first bird is the Frostbitten 
Scoff. He regards democratic class- 
room procedures darkly, relies on a 
substantial arsenal of homework 
and heavy-handed discipline, con- 
siders it a sign of weakness to smile. 

The second bird is the Double- 
Throated Pedagoose. Fond of mul- 
tisyllabic words, the Pedagoose 
uses them freely on bewildered par- 
ents, often looks down his long 
beak at folks whose clothes and 
grammar don’t meet his own exact- 
ing standards. He often gets sup- 
port from the Speckled Buck-Passer, 
who blames all shortcomings of his 
students on their home training 
and doesn’t mind saying so loudly 
and often. 

Third to be introduced would be 
the Twitter-Pated Blush, forever 
apologizing that he’s “just” a teach- 
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er. He might be accompanied by 
the Mud-Slinging Splutter who en- 
joys a little back-of-the-hand gossip 
about other teachers, other schools. 

Fourth to be introduced might 
. be the Back-Pedalling Hibernator, 
who resists all efforts to draw him 
into community activity. He is ob- 
viously saving himself for some- 
thing. His favorite saying: “You’ve 
got to draw the line somewhere!” 

Following the introductions, the 
group would divide into four sec- 
tions for discussions of the four 
categories. 

Later, the entire group would 
come together for a “quickie” panel 
with two participants from each 
group discussion. One of these 
would outline in two minutes the 
specific public-relations technic or 
idea an individual classroom teach- 
er could concentrate on in the com- 
ing year. The other would give the 
group’s consensus on one public- 
relations project the local associa- 
tion could carry on in the coming 
year. 

—BEATRICE M. GUDRIDGE, assistant 
secretary, National School Public 
Relations Association, NEA. 


Convention Report 


Everyone is agreed on the impor- 
tance of reporting a convention to 
a general meeting of the local, but 
how? That is the question. 

Upon their return from a con- 
vention I would have delegates 
meet with the local’s executive body 
to go over the significant decisions 
and recommendations made at the 
convention. If there are any specific 
proposals which call for action by 
the local, I would have these for- 
mulated by the delegates and the 
executive body into written recom- 
mendations to be passed out, dis- 
cussed, and voted on by the mem- 
bership at the next association 
meeting. 

If I were planning this meeting, 
I would select one live-wire mem- 
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ber of the association to act as in- 
terviewer and turn this part of the 
meeting over to him. 

The interviewer would have met 
previously with the delegates and 
decided with them what aspect of 
the convention each one would 
stress. The interviewer would need 
to be dynamic and able to bring 
out the interesting and the humor- 
ous. If more than one or two dele- 
gates were involved, no more than 
five minutes would be allowed to 
each. 

I would have the presentation of 
the report simulate a TV interview 
and employ both audio and visual 
effects. At the conclusion, the audi- 
ence would be invited to ask ques- 
tions for 10 or 15 minutes. 

The final part of the program 
would be devoted to specific recom- 
mendations for local action. At this 
point written copies of the recom- 
mendations (formulated by the ex- 
ecutive body at a prior meeting 
with the delegates) would be dis- 
tributed to members for their for- 
mal consideration. 

Subsequently, of course, a written 
summary of convention action and 
resultant local decisions should be 
published in the local association 
newsletter or in a special bulletin. 

—ROBBINS W. BARSTOW, JR., direc- 
tor of field service, Connecticut 
Education Association, Hartford. 


Salaries 
Here's a procedure we have 
found helpful in getting good re- 
sults from our finance committee. 





Back-Pedalling Hibernator 


Thruout the year the Santa Monica 
Classroom Teachers Association 
works with the administrators or- 
ganization, especially toward better 
salaries. 

Last June the board of education 
requested regular meetings with our 
joint finance committee. We con- 
sider this a step forward in board- 
teacher-administrator relations. 

The finance committee consid- 
ered these problems: the basic sal- 
ary request for 1956-57, improve- 
ment of the salary schedule, and 
equalization of board policy in cer- 
tain areas. 

By the end of October 1955, the 
board of education, after approval 
by the teachers and administrators 
organizations, adopted many impor- 
tant improvements. 

Our next step was the adoption 
of a financial calendar by the joint 
committee, We met in December to 
plan thru February, and agreed on 
the agenda for the January general- 
membership meeting. 

The agenda included a report on 
the White House Conference on 
Education, a review of our work to 
date, plans for future salary adjust- 
ments, and consideration of our 
overall salary request for 1956-57. 

During the year we have had a 
new opportunity of trying to solve 
many minor problems and at the 
same time to plan for a general sal- 
ary request. Much of the work was 
done by special subcommittees 
charged with specific responsibili- 
ties. 

This is only a glimpse of what 
goes into the planning of a general 
association meeting concerning fi- 
nance. It exemplifies our motto for 
1955-56—“Action thru Unity.” The 
aim is to accomplish our purposes 
with a coordinated effort of teach- 
ers, administrators, and members 
of the board of education. 

—DICK JENKINS, president of Santa 
Monica (Calif.) Classroom Teachers 
Association. 
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chool 


have specialized services 


thru the intermediate unit 


scHOOL psychologist, a speech 
A specialist, a program for physi- 
cally handicapped children, films 
and other teaching tools, competent 
consultative help for doing some- 
thing about Henry’s inability to 
read, selecting the right test, or 
making science equipment—these 
are common services in some school 
systems, but the programs of many 
others could be much improved if 
even a few were available. 

There is now reason to be hope- 
ful that specialized services soon 
will be available to every school, 
regardless of its size or location. 
Our concept of the “intermediate 
unit” has taken on new dimensions. 


What Is the Intermediate Unit? 


The intermediate unit is an 
administrative organization estab- 
lished to function between the state 
department of education and local 
school districts. 

Intermediate units are not an in- 
novation in organizational struc- 
ture. In 10 states they are more 
than 100 years old, and a number 
of other states created them in their 
original constitutions. 

In most states, the county is the 
intermediate area and the county 
superintendent is the intermediate- 
unit administrator. A few states 
have intermediate units not based 
on county boundaries: New York’s 
intermediate area is the supervisory 
district and New England has su- 
pervisory unions. In most other re- 
spects, however, these units are sim- 
ilar to those serving counties. 


Traditional Functions Obsolete 


The original function of the in- 
termediate unit was to provide 


Dr. Isenberg is assistant director, NEA 
Division of Rural Service. 
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“general supervision” of the schools 
in the intermediate area. This fre- 
quently meant “visiting” schools, re- 
cording changes in district bound- 
ary lines, apportioning state funds 
to local districts, making sure that 
teachers were certificated, collecting 
information, and reporting to state 
officials. 

The earliest intermediate school 
officer was primarily.a clerk and sta- 
tistical recorder who served as a 
means of communication between 
the state and the local district. 

In recent years there have been 
substantial changes within most in- 
termediate units. Schools have been 
joined together to form larger com- 
munity-centered districts providing 
both elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. Consolidation and _ school- 
district reorganization have given 
a new look to areas once served by 
many small districts. 


The New Emphasis 


In spite of these changes in 
schools and districts, many inter- 
mediate units function much the 
same as when first established gen- 
erations ago. Handicapped by a 
legal organization designed to serve 
a situation that has largely disap- 
peared, they perform functions now 
unnecessary and are unable to per- 
form others so urgently needed. 

A number of states, however, are 
now studying how intermediate 
units might be restructured to bet- 
ter serve present and future school 
needs. They are spurred on by two 
facts which many _ intermediate 
units and local school districts have 
already discovered: that even after 
reorganization, most community 
school districts are still too small 
to provide specialized educational 
services, and that the intermediate 
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unit can administer specialized serv- 
ices and make them available to a 
number of separate school districts 
in an area on a shared basis. 

Within the past few years, hun- 
dreds of intermediate units have 
worked cooperatively with local dis- 
tricts in establishing service pro- 
grams. By working together, these 
schools have access to high-quality 
services of a specialized nature 
which they could not possibly ob- 
tain in any other way. 

Teachers and administrators (fre- 
quently schoolboard members, too) 
of the local school districts partici- 
pate in planning for the particular 
services to be provided. Each dis- 
trict decides for itself the specific 
service programs in which it will 
participate. 

A given district may elect to par- 
ticipate in a cooperative film library 
and to make use of the services of 
a school psychologist, for example, 
while not participating in the pur- 
chasing program, the dental-hy- 
giene program, and the program for 
cerebral-palsied children—programs 
in which some of its neighboring 
districts do share and which it also 
has access to if or when they are 
needed. 


The Potential Is Exciting 


Thus, both large and small com- 
munities in a given area work to- 
gether in providing specialized edu- 
cational services from which they 
mutually benefit, without surren- 
dering local community autonomy. 

Most intermediate-unit service 
programs are as yet just beginning. 
But there have already been signifi- 
cant accomplishments, as the fol- 
lowing pages well illustrate, and the 
potential of this development is 


exciting. #+ £# 
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New curriculum materials are presented at a 





teachers’ workshop in Alameda County, California. 


Curriculum Materials 


HRU a 

Center, California’s Alameda 
County offers a wide range of in- 
structional services to any district in 
the county, regardless of its size or 
resources. The center is comprised 
of five integrated sections: 

An audio-visual unit of 10,000 
films, filmstrips, and recordings, to- 
gether with some 1200 items of 
equipment for using these mate- 
rials. 

A school library, housing nearly 
85,000 books and supplementary 
textbooks. 

A curriculum library of printed 
materials for curriculum develop- 
ment and other resource aids for 
teachers of all grade levels. 

A professional library for teach- 
ers of some 10,000 volumes and pe- 
riodicals. 

A production unit responsible for 
producing materials needed for spe- 
cific purposes—charts, slides, film- 
strips, and pictorial resource packets 
for teachers, as well as a variety of 


Dr. Seidel is superintendent of schools, 
Alameda. County, California. The 
photos on this page are from the 
Alameda County schools. 


printed materials such as profession- 
al guides and bibliographies. 


ALTOGETHER—counting the curric- 
ulum consultants, photographers, 
graphic artist, booking clerks, truck 
drivers, secretaries, and others—the 
center has a total staff of 29 people. 

We do not isolate professional 
materials from the materials used in 
the classroom, and we do not be- 
lieve that teaching tools should be 
compartmentalized into books, 
equipment, or audio-visual mate- 
rials. Since these services have been 
combined, teachers are selecting ma- 
terials with more discrimination 
and are evaluating each tool in 
terms of what they hope to accom- 
plish. 

Teachers and administrators help 
select new materials by expressing 
opinions and preferences and by 
participating in evaluation com- 
mittees thruout the county. Cur- 
riculum-planning meetings for 
teachers are held at the center in 
order to be close to materials. 

Once each month all professional 
members of the intermediate-unit 
staff—general and special super- 


After the workshop, a coordinator of cur- 
riculum materials assists a teacher in the 
selection of aids for a new unit of study. 
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visors, school psychologists, and ad- 
ministrative personnel—meet at the 
center to review materials and plan 
new projects to be developed by the 
production unit. 

Utilization of instructional mate- 
rials is much enhanced by making 
them readily available to teachers. 
Three trucks deliver materials and 
equipment directly to the schools 
on a regular schedule. 

Districts may avail themselves of 
whatever part of the services they 
desire. Most districts find it more 
economical to contract for special- 
ized services under such a plan than 
to attempt a limited program of 
their own. 


By provivinc instructional serv- 
ices which many districts would be 
unable to provide for themselves, 
the center performs a highly im- 
portant function of the intermedi- 
ate unit in Alameda County. 

All districts, from the smallest 
with an enrolment of only seven 
children to those having more than 
11,000 pupils, have access to the 
same high quality of instructional 


services. + + 


The Alameda County Curriculum Materials 
Center has a repair and maintenance unit to 


keep equipment in good operating condition. 
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SAN DIEGO COUNTY SCHOOLS 


In the good school district, health in- 
struction—and practice—are begun early. 


ANY specialized services are of- 

fered to the school districts in 
Wayne County. As our program of 
educational services has grown, 
this metropolitan county has also 
experienced a rapid population 
growth. Both types of growth have 
made necessary the continuous 
adaptation of our service program 
to changing conditions. 

As the pupil population of local 
districts increases, they become bet- 
ter able to provide services for 
themselves. Some services formerly 
provided directly by our county 
board have been discontinued and 
taken over by the local districts. 
This has been encouraged. At the 
county level, such services are re- 
placed by ~ consultative service. 
County specialists then work with 
local administrators, department 
heads, and teacher groups in co- 
ordinating and enriching the sepa- 
rate programs. 

The shift from direct to consulta- 
tive services is most significant. 
But it has problems. All the dis- 
tricts are not ready to take over a 
particular service at the same time. 
This makes it necessary for the 
intermediate unit to provide con- 


Mr. Keene is director of health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation, Wayne 
County Board of Education, Detroit. 
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sultative services for some districts 
while continuing direct services for 
others. 

This is characteristic of the area 
in which I work—health, physical 
education, and recreation. At their 
request, 27 of the 48 local districts 
in our county receive services in 
these areas. 

Services in physical education are 
most varied. In those schools lack- 
ing either facilities or a physical 
education instructor, meetings are 
held with teachers to demonstrate 
suggested activities suitable for the 
various grade levels. For schools 
having both facilities and an in- 
structor, the service is largely con- 
sultative—help with program plan- 
ning and scheduling. 

During the summer, many of our 
local districts operate recreation 
programs. The county staff works 
with local district personnel in 
planning programs and in making 
arrangements for educational trips 
and excursions. 
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mation 


The emphasis of the program in 
health is upon education. Teach- 
ing materials to accompany the 
fluoride, hearing, and vision pro- 
grams are provided. We meet with 
administrators and teachers to con- 
sider health curriculums, to develop 
methods of integrating health in- 
struction within a school, and to 
identify resources and materials. 

The consultants of our interme- 
diate-unit staff meet frequently 
with the health department and the 
volunteer health agencies in the 
county. Joint meetings with the 
Wayne County Medical Society 
and cooperation with the School 
Health Committee of the Metropol- 
itan Detroit Bureau of Cooperative 
Schoo] Studies have also stimulated 
the improvement of health educa- 
tion thruout the county. 

Each of our county services is 
constantly changing. They must 
continue to develop and expand if 
all districts are to have an adequate 
and rich educational program. + # 


The teacher learns many indoor activities suit- 
able for her class during inclement weather. 
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N Walworth County's Special 
School for mentally handi- 
capped children, each youngster is 
helped to attain his full potential. 


We pecivep to have a separate 
and centrally located school plant 
for these children when it was 
realized that no one city or village 
in our Wisconsin county had 
enough slow learners to justify or- 
ganizing a special class for them. 
Each day, children are transported 
to the school from wherever they 
live in the county. 

The curriculum at Special School 
is built around the school-lunch 
program and other common school 
activities. The children, guided by 
teachers, plan the school’s menus. 
All the purchasing, planning, cook- 
ing, and serving of food is done by 
the group. That children learn by 
doing is especially true of che men- 
tally handicapped. 

Academic work grows out of ac- 
tivities such as preparing menus 
and buying groceries. Language 
work deals with meeting people, 
waiting on table, or greeting visi- 
tors. Reading and writing become 
needed skills when recipes, grocery 
ads, diet suggestions, and invita- 
tions are a regular part of school 
life. 

Because of the type and newness 
of the school, many visitors come 
to observe. This has encouraged the 
children to plan and develop as 
hosts and hostesses, and to meet 
people graciously and _ properly. 
They take pride in keeping every- 
thing spic and span, saying, “It’s 
just as important to be neat and 
clean as it is to be able to add 7 and 
6.” 

With dozens of visitors coming to 
the school each day, the children at 
Special are making exceptionally 

Mr. Ellsworth is superintendent of 

schools, Walworth County, Elkhorn, 

Wisconsin. 
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desirable progress in social adjust- 
ment. In addition, they frequently 
visit other schools in the county for 
music festivals, play days, field trips, 
ball games, and other activities. 

These children, especially the 
boys, develop skill in home mechan- 
ics and simple household-repair 
work. They work with wood, metal, 
and plastic materials developing 
skills which are likely to be the 
means by which many graduates 
will earn a living. 

A work-experience plan has been 
set up with five store owners and 
representatives of two industries. 
The 16- and 17-year olds, who have 
given much study to what is needed 
in each job, are interviewed by 
employment managers. These men 
have a sympathetic understanding 
of the needs of students and do all 
they can to make work experience 
a successful and profitable experi- 
ence for them. No pay is involved, 
and a period of at least three months 
is required at each placement. 

Another county-wide service, a 
result of the success of our program 
for the mentally handicapped, is 
the Guidance Clinic. Here a psy- 
chologist works with children re- 
ferred to him from any district in 
the county. His findings are used 


Individualized instruction fits the needs and 
capabilities of each mentally retarded child. 








with the report of our psychiatrist 
to screen the pupils enrolled in 
Special. The entire staff works with 
our parent-education group; par- 
ent education is an important as- 
pect of any program for mentally 
retarded children. 


Specitat School and its core of 
teachers believe that the objectives 
of education for the slow learner 
are the same as for any other group 
of children. Our program attempts 
to teach each individual a better 
way of life—to think for himself, to 
use all his capacities, and to be a 


useful and contented member of a_ 


group. 

Walworth County, thru the co- 
operative efforts of all the separate 
school districts in this intermediate 
area, is providing education for a 
group of children with special 
needs. Altho this program is still 
new, the results are most encour- 
aging. By working together, we are 
providing opportunities for these 
children that would probably not 
have been possible otherwise. # # 


education group; 


gram for mentally retarded c 
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The entire staff works with our parent- 

-_ parent education is 

an important aspect of any school 
hildren. 



























I OE RRR PREECE ET IE rt ee 


Oo pIscovER how the intermedi- 
y pre units in Ohio are promot- 
ing better teaching and learning, 
I visited several counties and found 
evidence of many services. 


Trail-Blazing Services 


Washington County lies among 
the rolling hills of eastern Ohio. 
Buses bring most of the children 
to its two dozen schools. The larg- 
est high school has 267 pupils; the 
smallest elementary school has 25. 

On invitation, the “county office” 
has been helping one school to plan 
and launch an ungraded arrange- 
ment for its primary grades. 

The teachers and their principal 
considered the grouping of children 
according to their physical, mental, 
and emotional maturity. Meetings 
with the schoolboard and with par- 
ents followed, as well as visits ar- 
ranged by the county superintend- 
ent to ungraded classes in other 
counties. After discussion and ob- 
servation, a plan was agreed upon, 
and the classes were organized. The 
progress of these classes is now be- 
ing carefully studied by other dis- 
tricts. 

Leadership in setting up experi- 
mental arrangements is an impor- 
tant intermediate-unit service. The 
county staff concentrates on pilot 
operations, rallies special assistance 
in supporting the enterprises, and 
generally helps to work out any 
“bugs” that appear. 


Pulling-Together Services 


Altho every school district - can 
do many things for itself, few can 
do everything. The intermediate 
unit provides a framework for shar- 
ing. 

“That's our job—providing a 
framework for professional im- 
provement thru cooperation” says 


Dr. Wakefield is project coordinator, 
School-Community Development Study, 
Ohio State. University, Columbus. 
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the Licking County superintend- 
ent. This county has approximately 
7500 pupils in its 23 local districts. 
Local executives struggle to be 
partially free from administrative 
details to work at instructional im- 
provement. Usually they can devote 
only small portions of time, irregu- 
larly spaced, to it. The county 
helps thru county-wide teachers 
meetings and workshops. 
Coordination keeps both the 
county-wide elementary- and_ sec- 
ondary-school student councils mov- 
ing ahead. Local district school- 
board members come together in 
meetings sponsored by the county 
board. They form study groups 
(typical topic—“‘citizens advisory 
committees’) to consider new edu- 
cational practices and projects. 
Thru coordination, all districts 
can capitalize on the advantages of 


ovement 


larger operation without losing 
touch with their local people. 


Across-the-Board Services 


Franklin County, which is both 
metropolitan and rural, works di- 
rectly at the job of improving in- 
struction. County consultants assist 
local districts by arranging clinics 
and training sessions for teachers 
and principals. Supervisors are busy 
thruout the county with teacher 
groups studying subject content, 
grade placement, and reporting to 
parents. 

Thru the intermediate units in 
Ohio, experimental designs for bet- 
ter education are emerging. The 
state legislature has recently recog- 
nized the merit of these efforts by 
passing laws that will permit an 
expansion of intermediate-unit serv- 
ice programs. E : oe  ~ 


County-wide teacher meetings and workshops help 
provide the framework for sharing skills and ideas. 
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A City Superintendent 


AN EFFECTIVE intermediate unit 
of school administration provides a 
framework of cooperative working 
relationships by means of which 
independent school districts can 
secure educational services they 
are unable to provide alone. The 
autonomy of local districts is not 
infringed upon when such a frame- 
work consists of mutual agreements 
in terms of support, guide-lines to 
operation, services to be provided, 
and personnel to be involved. 

The local administrative situa- 
tion is not disturbed, since the in- 
termediate function operates among 
the chief administrative officers of 
the local districts, who introduce 
the resources of the intermediate 
unit into the educational program 
for which they are responsible. 

Actually, the local school admin- 
istrators are more effective in the 
intermediate setup, for they are 
able to provide more complete edu- 
cational services for their commu- 
nities. In addition, they benefit 
from sharing administrative tech- 
nics and procedures with other ad- 
ministrators. 

State departments of education 
can benefit by having state-sup- 
ported educational services distrib- 
uted and managed from a point 
closer to the districts which they 
seek to serve. Moreover, a state 
should be able to get a clearer pic- 
ture of its responsibility for educa- 
tion if the characteristics and needs 
of current programs are brought 
into sharper focus at an_ inter- 
mediate point. 

—MILLARD Z. POND, superintend- 
ent of schools, Burlington, Iowa. 


A County Superintendent 


IN ORDER that equitable educa- 
tional opportunities may be pro- 
vided for all children, intermedi- 
ate-area leadership and consultative 
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services should be directed toward 
the development and strengthening 
of a community school system of 
sufficient size to support a compre- 
hensive school program, a fully 
autonomous unit close to the peo- 
ple and responsive to local needs. 

It is the right and responsibil- 
ity of every system to provide con- 
sultative services to teachers includ- 
ing those from the system itself, 
from the intermediate unit, from 
other systems thru joint agree- 
ments, from a large system on a 
part-time basis, from the state staff, 
from colleges and universities, or 
from lay people. Consultants help 
local professional leaders to extend 
the local district’s educational pro- 
gram. 

—CHARLES H. BOEHM, superin- 
tendent, Bucks County Schools, 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania. 


A Chief State School Officer 


SOUNDLY structured intermediate 
units offer a realistic approach to 
the problem of providing services 
to small districts. In helping local 
districts to achieve a balanced pro- 
gram of educational services, the 
intermediate unit can stimulate and 
serve without directing or operat- 
ing the local districts, thereby safe- 
guarding local control. 

With the emergence of a new 
emphasis on the intermediate unit's 
function, the service concept, there 
comes a need for a re-examination 
of the organizational structure of 
local districts and state depart- 
ments. Local districts, intermediate 
units, and state departments are 
not separate entities. All are part of 
the same process and cannot be 
disassociated. 

As other contributors to this spe- 
cial feature have already indicated, 


A COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 
A CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICER 
A PROFESSOR OF ADMINISTRATION 


a new and different emphasis is be- 
ing given to the function of the 
intermediate unit. Any plan that 
will help us in carrying out our 
professional responsibility for pro- 
viding the services needed for all 
school children marks a significant 
advance in American education. 

—J. W. EDGAR, commissioner of 
education, Texas Education Agen- 
cy, Austin, 


A Professor of Administration 


As LocAL school administrative 
units grow in size and strength, 
many of them will still be unable 
to provide a broad and effective 
educational program to meet the 
expanding needs of our modern 
world. In the future, the inter- 
mediate unit will make its major 
contribution by providing local 
school districts not only with sup- 
plementary services but frequently 
with total segments of the emerg- 
ing educational program. 

We are on the threshold of a new 
age in educational administration. 
No one can be sure of what the 
future holds. If, as we move for- 
ward, we hold true to our belief 
that every child, regardless of where 
he lives, should have the benefits 
of a comprehensive program of edu- 
cational services, the intermediate 
unit must assume an expanding 
role. 

If our vision is clear and our 
work effective, it may well be that 
the changing concept of the inter- 
mediate unit will be one of the 
most notable achievements in 
American public education during 
the second half of the twentieth 
century. 

—CLARENCE A. POUND, associate 
professor of education, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana. 
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Two School-Construction Bills 
Vie for Congressional Action 


we the 84th Congress began 
its second session in January, 
only one school-construction bill 
appeared to have any serious chance 
of consideration by the House of 
Representatives. This was the Kel- 
ley bill, HR7535 (see “News and 
Trends” in this issue for the status 
of the Kelley bill). 

On January 12, President Eisen- 
hower sent to Congress his second 
special message on education out- 
lining a comprehensive plan for 
school-construction grants and loans 
far more generous in scope than the 
plan prepared for the President by 
the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare last year. The 
new proposals represent in large 
part the work of the new HEW 
Secretary, Marion B. Folsom. 

Legislation to carry out the Pres- 
ident’s proposal has been intro- 
duced by Senator H. Alexander 
Smith (R-N.J.) as $2905. Cospon- 
sors with Senator Smith are the fol- 
lowing Republican Senators: Case 
(N.J.), Duff (Pa.), Carlson 
(Kans.), Payne (Maine), Thye 
(Minn.), Case (S. Dak.) , Flanders 
(Vt.), Allott (Colo.) , Beall (Md.), 
Smith (Maine), Bender (Ohio), 
Bush (Conn.), Dirksen (Ill), 
Young (N. Dak.) , Welker (Idaho) , 
and Aiken (Vt.). The bill is now 
pending in the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee. 

A comparison of the Smith bill 
with the Kelley bill shows how 
much the administration’s think- 
ing was influenced by the biparti- 
san approach taken in the House 
Education and Labor Committee 
with regard to school-construction 
legislation. 

The Smith bill, $2905, like the 
Kelley bill, offers direct grants, fed- 
eral bond purchases, and credit as- 
sistance to school-building authori- 
ties. A fourth section of the Smith 
bill would authorize small grants 
to the states for a period of five 
years to encourage them to do some 
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long-range planning for school- 
building needs. Each section of the 
Smith bill is independent of the 
other sections. 


Two Bills Compared 


The principal differences _ be- 
tween the Smith bill and the Kelley 
bill are: (1) The Kelley bill pro- 
poses direct grants of $400 million 
a year for four years totaling $1.6 
billion, while the Smith bill pro- 
poses direct grants of $250 million 
a year for five years totaling $1.25 
billion. (2) The Kelley bill would 
distribute the money to the states 
on a flat-grant basis of $10.84 per 
school-age child (amount based on 
1954 census estimates), while the 
Smith bill would allocate varying 
amounts per child to each state de- 
pending upon the average amount 
of personal income per child over 
a three-year period. The amount 
would range from $4.13 per child 
in New York to $10.86 per child in 
Alabama, Arkansas, and South 
Carolina. 


Bond Purchases and Credit 
Assistance 


Titles I and II of $2905 author- 
ize federal purchases of school 
bonds which cannot be marketed 
at reasonable rates of interest—that 
is, at less than 34 of 1°% of the long- 
term rate on U.S. bonds. Title II 
would authorize the federal govern- 
ment to help a state set up a school- 
building authority by advancing a 
part of the reserve funds for that 
authority to be paid back from the 
rental of school buildings to local 
districts. 

Grants-in-Aid 

Title III of the Smith bill needs 
to be analyzed in more detail. This 
would authorize annual appropria- 
tions of $250 million for five years 
for grants to the states to cover the 


federal share of payments by the 
states to local school districts for 


Final Federal 
Allotment 


Total Per 
(Thousends) Child 


Region and State 


$250,000 $7.04 


3.62 
7.13 
Massachusetts 5.49 
New Hampshire 7.12 
New Jersey 4.21 
4.13 
Pennsylvania 6.42 
4.47 
9.10 


471 
5.30 
7.91 
7.18 
6.21 
7.99 
5.74 
7.72 
9.97 
4.66 
9.32 
7.20 


10.86 

10.86 

3.92 

7.58 

9.73 

se 9.22 

Lovisiano . . es 9.97 
Maryland. 0 6.30 
Mississippi. . . . 10.13 
North Carolina . ee 10.48 
Oklahoma. ... oe 9.37 
South Caroline. ° 10.86 
Tennessee... . ie 9.17 
Texos.... ee 8.54 
Virginia ee 8.78 
West Virginio. 10.11 


District of Columbia 7.24 


West: 


8.64 
4.26 
7.02 
9.18 
7.49 
3.92 
9.97 
6.74 
9.27 
6.17 
7.20 


10.86 
10.86 
10.86 
Territory of Hawaii 7.24 
Virgin Islands 10.86 


The table above indicates the final 
federal allotment of funds to each 
state under $2905. This allotment is 
based on the 1953 census estimates of 
school-age children. 


school construction. Unlike last 
year’s proposals by the administra- 
tion, school districts could get 
grants-in-aid without having to re- 
sort to the other methods of assist- 
ance proposed in the Smith bill. 
The amount of federal funds al- 
lotted to each state for school con- 
struction would be made on the 
basis of three factors—relative state 
income per child of school age, the 
relative number of such children, 
and the relative state effort for 
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school purposes. A state’s school- 
effort index would be determined 
on the basis of the ratio of school 
expenditures per child in average 
daily attendance in public elemen- 
tary and secondary schoo! to the 
state’s income per school-age child. 

A state whose effort index was 
lower than the national index 
would have its allotment of funds 
reduced proportionately. The table 
shows the amount of funds allotted 
to each state after the effort index 
has been applied. 


State Plans 


Title III requires the states to 
submit plans showing that the pro- 
gram would be administered by the 
state education agency and setting 
forth, standards for administering 
the act at the state level including 
the procedures for determining the 
priority of projects to be aided with 
federal funds. 


Variable State Matching 


Here is an important difference 
between the Smith bill and the Kel- 
ley bill. Under the Smith bill the 
states must match the federal funds 
available to them in amounts vary- 
ing with the amount of income per 
child in the state. The wealthiest 
state must provide two state dollars 
for each federal dollar received, 
while the poorest states will provide 
one state dollar for each two federal 
dollars received. 

In the first year of the five-year 
program, this matching can be done 
by combined state and local funds. 
In the remaining four years the 
state share will be provided by pay- 
ments of state funds to local school 
districts for construction purposes. 
$2905 allows a state to provide its 
share by making payments for debt 
service on local school-construction 
bonds. 


No Federal Control 


Finally, $2905 contains standard 
provisions for judicial review of 
any decision by the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education to withhold 
funds from a state, for adherence 
to fair-wage standards in projects 
constructed with federal assistance, 
and a special provision against fed- 
eral control of education. 

—NEA Division of Legislation 
and Federal Relations. 
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The Principal and the 
Kindergarten Girl 


WILLARD A. BERGH 


A LITTLE girl ot five walked into 
the principal’s office of a 
Seattle school one day early last 
spring. She was in her bare feet. 

“What happened to you?’ he 
asked. 

“I got stuck in the mud,” said the 
little girl. 

“Now how did that happen?” 

“Well,” said the little girl, “on 
my way to school in the rain I 
walked in the mud, and my shoes 


and my boots stuck and came off. 


I left em down there somewhere,” 
she said, pointing. ‘““Then I came 
to school in my socks and they got 
wet, so my teacher sent me to see 
if you can fix me up for today with 
stuff from the lost-and-found.” 

The principal found some other 
boots that fitted her. But he kept 
thinking of her own shoes and boots 
stuck in the mud somewhere. So he 
said to the little girl, “Let’s drive 
down to the place where you left 
your things. You tell me the way.” 

So off they drove in the drizzle, 
the principal and the five-year-old, 
to where a nearby field was cut by 
two little rivulets. There, in the 
middle of one stream, was a pair of 
red boots sticking out. Close by was 
a single shoe. 

“There they are,” said the little 
girl. “My two boots and my shoe. 
The other shoe 1s inside one of the 
boots, It stayed in the boot when 
my boot stuck in the mud.” 

Somewhat gingerly, the principal 
ventured out in the squishy mud 
and retrieved the footwear. 

“I'll drive you home so your 
mother can clean you up. Where do 
you live?” 

“Over that way,” she said, point- 
ing. “But my mother isn’t home. 
She works.” 

“Oh,” said the principal. “Then 
we can’t go home, can we?” 


, 


Mr. Bergh is director of public rela- 
tions, Seattle public schools. 


“Nope,” said the girl. “But I 
could wear my boots if they were 
clean and dry, couldn’t I?” 

He looked at the boots in his 
hand, fairly oozing mud. 

“You could wash them off in that 
great big puddle of water over 
there,” said the little girl, pointing, 
again. 

“You know all the puddles, don’t 
your” said the principal. “Yes, I 
could wash them off a bit.” 

So the two of them went over to 
the puddle at the edge of the road, 
and the principal started scrubbing 
while the cherub looked on. 

In a couple of minutes a pick-up 
truck came to a halt at the puddle’s 
edge. 

“What ya doin’, sailing a boat?” 
queried the driver. 

The principal looked up at the 
grinning truck driver and said, with 
a touch of irony, “Look, I’ve been 
doing crazy things for years. This 
morning it happens to be washing 
boots.” 

“You sure picked a day! Say, you 
look sort of familiar. Live around 
here?” 

The principal looked up from 
his scrubbing chores. “Yes and no. 
I’m the principal of the school up 
there on the hill, and this is one of 
my kindergartners who went wad- 
ing on her way to school—with 
these results.” 

“Well, that beats everything,” 
said the truck driver. “You know, 
I sort of had an idea that principals 
were too busy running their schools 
to be bothered with little kids and 
their troubles. Now that little girl 
there,” he said, nodding at the 
five-year-old, who stood in six 
inches of water in her borrowed 
boots, “do you suppose she'll catch 
cold after all this?” 

“No, I don’t suppose so,” said 


the principal. “But I probably 
will.” # # 
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MORE TIPS FOR TEEN-AGERS—ON SAFE DRIVING 


“Never pass another car when 
approaching the crest of a hill,” 
advises Buick driver Walter 
Schooley who has driven more 
than 500,000 test miles. “You 
never know what’s coming your 
way on the other side.” 


“Old pros play extra safe on hills,’ 
says Buick Test Driver Walter Schooley 


‘Professional drivers play it extra safe when traveling 
in hilly country, and that’s a fact. 


“For instance, suppose I’m stuck behind a Sunday 
Driver. No matter how impatient I get, I won’t try to 
pass unless I’m sure it’s safe. 


“That means no passing when approaching a sharp 
curve. No passing when nearing the crest of a hill. You 
never know what’s coming your way on the other side. 


*‘Another thing —I never drive in hilly—or flat country 
for that matter — if there’s any doubt about my brakes. 
I don’t want them fading out when I need them. 


“I try to take a big load off those brakes by letting my 
engine do as much of the braking as possible. Before 
even starting downhill on an extra-steep grade, I shift 
into ‘lower gear.’ 


“And don’t think I’m any more cautious than the rest 
of the fellows out here at the General Motors Proving 
Ground. Because all these veteran drivers will tell you 
the same thing— it’s lots easier to stay out of tight spots 
than to get out of them!” 


This series of driving hints is presented in 
the interest of national highway safety by 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC » OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK *« CADILLAC +« BODY BY FISHER 
GMC TRUCK & COACH 


“Be a SKILL— not a THRILL driver!” 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in the current issues of American Farm Youth, American Girl, 
Scholastic Magazines and Boys’ Life, are available upon request. Write General Motors, Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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Medical Exams 
for Children 


Practices regarding medical examina- 
tions vary in different parts of the 
country because of legislative require- 
ments, different philosophies of school 
health, variations in available person- 
nel, and characteristics of local leader- 
ship. Some schools have a school physi- 
cian who is. given responsibility for 
examining all children. Others encour- 
age children to obtain examinations 
from their own physician. In recent 
years, the advantages to children of 
being examined by their own physi- 
cian have increasingly been recognized 
so that even where a school physician 
is available he usually examines only 
those children who do not obtain an 
examination from their own doctor. 

The procedure to be followed in a 
particular community should be de- 
termined locally, with due considera- 
tion for state law and careful attention 
to all factors involved. Ideally, every 
child should have periodic examina- 
tions beginning at the time of birth 
and continuing thru the preschool and 
school years. Such care is provided by 
the parents of some children, but in 
some places not by the majority. 

Whenever a child is regularly cared 
for by a physician, that physician is 
in a better position to appraise the 
child’s health than one who has never 
seen the child before. His knowledge 
of the child’s family and home, sickness 
the child has experienced, and other 
background factors, aid him in making 
an appraisal. Also, the family physician 
is in a position to institute nécessary 
therapeutic measures without delay. A 
greater proportion of children receive 
treatment promptly when examined by 
their own doctor than when examined 
in schools. . . . 

During the past several decades the 
value of parental attendance at the 
medical examinations of young chil- 
dren has become increasingly apparent. 
This practice helps parents to accept 
their responsibility for the health of 
children and gives them opportunity 
to get firsthand interpretation of the 
physician’s findings. Frequently, this 
facilitates immediate development of 
means to secure treatment, if such is 
needed. 

In addition to these advantages, pa- 
rental attendance affords an excellent 
opportunity for providing parents au- 
thentic professional information con- 
. cerning child growth and development 
and the health care that children need. 


—From School Health Services, pub- 
lished by the Joint Committee of NEA- 
AMA. Order from the NEA. $5. 
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BURLINGTON is headquarters for Western travel .. . 
your guide to scenic splendors and recreational vari- 
ety. The friendly Burlington folks will be glad to help 
you plan an outstanding vacation—and carry that 
plan through to your complete satisfaction. Visit your 
Burlington representative (or your travel or ticket 
= agent)... or mail coupon for information and free 
booklets on the vacationland of your choice. 


So much to do and see... amid gorgeous mountain 
scenes. For vacation pleasure, you can’t beat Colorado! 


Romantic California 


Angeles . . . Hollywood! 
For scenic thrills, ride the 
Vista- Dome California 
Zephyr! 


The Evergreen Empire... 
reached by the Vista- 
Dome North Coast Limited 
and the Empire Builder 
with Great Domes. 


The Land of Shining ; 
Mountains...in Montana, 
on the Canadian border. #@°. 
Mountain vistas you'll 
remember forever. 


A wonderland of geysers, * 
boiling pools, waterfalls, 4; 
mountains and wild-life. 
Visit Yellowstone via the 
Cody Road! 


Vacation in a land of ad- 
venture—our last frontier. 
Go via the Pacific North- 
west and the famous In- 
side Passage. 


for Carefree Travel . . . Congenial Escorted Tours 


You have all the fun... with everything planned and 
all accommodations reserved and paid for in advance. 
For a real carefree vacation, join one of the many excel- 
lent escorted tours via Burlington to the vacationlands 
mentioned above. 


GO ONE WAY...RETURN ANOTHER! 
Here’s extra travel pleasure when you visit these vacationlands: Go one 
way, return another—see twice as much, pay no more! Your Burlington rep- 
resentative (or travel or ticket agent) will gladly prepare an itinerary to 
suit you... or arrange for you to join a congenial tour party if you prefer. 


Stretch Your Vacation with BURLINGTON'S Money-Saving FAMILY FARES! 


for Colorful Free Booklets .. . 
MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


Burlington Travel Bureau 
Dept. 812, 547 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send free illustrated literature about a vacation in 


Real Western Fun on real 
Western ranches in Colo- 
rado, W yoming, Montana. 
You’ll have a wonderful 


Burlingto 1 
| Route 


Print Name 
lin dit i i il wailiewibicibitianeieg ne Sa 


CO ip i iclecinanciilciling! AAI State 
( ) Check here for Escorted Tour information 





“Now_| can 


AFFORD TO 
“TRAVEL 


“Thanks to The Rainbow— 
Pan Am’s popular world-wide 
tourist service—and the original 


Pan Am ‘Pay-Later’ Plan” 


@ Comes summer, budgets need 
not stay teachers from foreign 
travel. Finance your trip with 
the Pan Am ‘“Pay-Later’’ Plan 

. pay 10% down, the balance 
in up to 20 monthly instalments. 

Hundreds of schools offer credit 
for educational travel—in and 
out of foreign classrooms. In many 
cases, cost is tax deductible. 

Write for your copy of “Ad- 
venturesin Education,’’ PanAm’s 
up-to-date travel directory. With 
it you will receive a free trial 
copy of “Pan American World 
Airways Teacher.’’ George Gard- 
ner, Educational Director, Dept. 
109, 28-19 Bridge Plaza N., Long 
Island City 1, N.Y. 


== 6> 
Paw AMERICAN 


World’s Most Experienced Airline 


| 


that the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, NEA, will 
begin celebration of its golden 
anniversary at its St. Louis 
meeting in April? Climax of 
the observance will be the NEA 
centennial convention in Phila- 
delphia in 1957. 


that since 1873 NEA has been 
concerned with teacher-tenure 
legislation? The first tenure 
law was sed in New Jersey 
in 1909. By 1955, 33 states had 
legislation for the protection of 
teachers’ tenure. 


that the NEA will pay $50 for 
each art design selected for a 
centennial seal, flag, commemo- 
rative stamp, or cachet for first- 
day-of-issue envelops? (See Jan- 
uary NEA Journal, page 46, for 
instructions.) 


that the Educational Policies 
Commission of the NEA and 
the AASA is 20 years old? More 
than 100 educators from all 
parts of the country have served 


on the commission. 


that the average monthly press- 
run of the NEA Journal is 
730,000 copies? 


that the first states to achieve 
CAP membership goals were, 
in the order named, Ohio, 
Utah, Kansas, and Nevada? 


that Look’s editors spent two 
days with NEA staff members 
planning the 16-page feature 
on “What Is a Teacher?” in its 
February 21 issue? 


that the NEA Travel Division’s 
1956 program will feature post- 
NEA convention tours to Alas- 
ka and Hawaii, a spring tour 
to Europe for retired teachers, 
a new air tour of Central Amer- 
ica, and a European economy 
tour for young teachers? 


that professional dues paid to 
NEA are deductible from in- 
come computed for federal in- 
come-tax purposes? 


that Senator H. Alexander 
Smith (R-N. J.) placed in the 
Congressional Record a state- 
ment by NEA President Buford 
about federal aid to school con- 
struction? 





ROUND mu: WORLD *...~." "1398 


~ — from $1798. Jopon & Orient from we, 
. spend less. Write for booklet 6. 


EUTODE omnm—vm 


No greater value any- 
Tne 


% For the Young of all Ages’’ 
Ask Your Travel Agent 
545 Sth Ave., N. Y. 17, Dept. Ni. MU 2-6544 


GOOD USED BOOKS 


Thousands of librarians and 
50c-$1 bargain-wise book-buyers 


get their books from us at regularly fan- 
tastic savings. You can too! Lists are free; 
just drop us a card. 

EDITIONS, Dept. 35, Hempstead, N. Y. 


Pencils- 


“TEE OXON RETIN NERS ~ 508 ( 


@ 


2 


like 
children 


are 
different 


DIXON 


provides a pencil for 
each stage of the 
child’s development 


BEGINNERS #308, '%,” diameter of 
Mee .166 diameter of lead, black 
nish. 


For teaching fundamentals; extra 
large with thick, soft lead. 

LADDIE #304, '4,” diameter of wood, 
186 diameter of lead, blue finish. 
For easy transition from beginner 
to more advanced writing. 
TICONDEROGA #1388 No. 2, standard 
size, yellow finis 

Favorite of adv eanel students and 
teachers alike. 


Dixon School Pencils are origi- 
nated under supervision of expert 
handwriting teachers and have 
special LEADFAST® construction. 


For complete information on the Dixon 
School line, write 


School Bureau, Pencil Sales Division—230-J-3 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City 3, N. J. 
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In the Field of Health, Physical 
Education, or Recreation 


You can obtain from the NEA de- 
partments listed below the following 
useful materials. Cash must accompany 
orders of $1 or less. Quantity discounts. 

Order from American Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation: 

Administrative Problems in Health 
Education, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. Edited by a joint commit- 
tee of AAHPER and the Natl. Assn. 
of Secondary-School Principals. 1953. 
136p. $2. 

Children in Focus, Their Health and 
Activity. Yearbook. 1954. 288p. $3.50. 

Desirable Athletic Competition for 
Children. 1952. 46p. 35¢. 

Developing Democratic Human Re- 
lations Through Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 
Yearbook. 1951. 576p. $3. 

Group Games for High Schools, Col- 
leges, and Recreation Groups. 1950. 
27p. 25¢. 

How We Do It Game Book. Games 
described in AAHPER Journal over 
past 23 years. Illustrated with diagrams 
and printed in loose-leaf style. 1956. 
238p. $2.50. 

Physical Education—an Interpreta- 
tion. 1952. 16p. 25¢. 

Physical Education for High-School 
Students. 1955. 416p. $3. 

Physical Education in Small Schools. 
Joint publication of the Dept. of Rural 
Education and AAHPER. 1954. 162p. 
$1. 

Putting PR into HPER. Joint pub- 
lication of AAHPER and the National 
School Public Relations Assn. 1953. 
68p. $1. 


Joint Reports, NEA and the Ameri- 
can Medical Assn.: 

Health Education. 1948. 413p. $3. 

The Nurse in the School. 1955. 53p. 
$l. 

The Physical Educator Asks About 
Health. 1951. 18p. 50¢. 

School Health Services. 1953. 480p. 
$5. 

Sex Education Series: Parents’ Priv- 
ilege, 47p; A Story About You, 43p; 
Finding Yourself, 51p; Learning About 
Love, 47p; Facts Aren’t Enough, 72p. 
1955. Set of five, $2.25. 


Mental Health 


Fostering Mental Health in Our 
Schools. 1950 yearbook of the Assn. for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. 220p. $3. Order from ASCD. 


Next month: If you are a college teacher. 
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EDUCATION and RECREATION 


in the ROCKIES at the UNIVERSITY of UTAH 


Cosmopolitan City 
ro} a4 OL O01 0, OMIM Vaal clalde M 
ela cialis delalelciaiclale 


Half-day Drive 
Lge) 


Yellowstone Park 


Olt ciielaleliale Me tieh ai 
Atami Kohilelalclibvae G@aloh oda 
Visiting Faculty 


=e 


oli a 1:1 Motslellalele ce) 
M.A., Ph.D., Ed.D. 


ow--- 


ENJOY COOL NIGHTS = MAGNIFICENT SCENERY 


Write today for Summer 
Dean of Summer School, Universit 





A COMPLETE HEALTH PROGRAM 


™ ROAD TO HEALTH SERIES 


GRADES 1-8 


Jones @ Maloney @ Morgan @ Landis @ Shaw 


GOOD HEALTH KNOWLEDGE 


Devel 
eveloP§ | GOOD HEALTH ATTITUDES 


Consider these features: 


@ A balanced program of physical, 
mental, emotional, and social health 


@ Assured readability at each grade 
level 


®@ Develops positive mental attitudes 


@ Contains a built-in program of 
games and stunts 


Write for free health wall chart 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Palo Alto, Calif. Atlanta, Ga. 


River Forest, Ill. 


Summit, New Jersey Dallas, Texas 
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x WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


GRADUATE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


You Can Now Earn New, Unique Degree: 
MASTER OF ARTS IN LIBERAL STUDIES 


WIDE RANGE 
OF COURSES 
includes: 
Anthropology 
Art 

Astronomy 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Classics 
Economics 
Education 
English Literature 
European Literature 
Geology 
Government 
History 

Literary Criticism 
Mathematics 
Music 

Physics 
Psychology 
Theater 


AND 


Interdepartmental 
Courses 


Come to Scenic Oregon for your choice of summer 
session subjects offered by eight colleges and univer- 
sities. Allow yourself time for rest and recreation in 
Oregon’s many kinds of fresh playlands. Be sure to visit 
the 400-mile Oregon Coast Parkway ... Crater Lake 
National Park...Oregon Caves National Monument... 
the Columbia River Gorge ... several of our 200 State 


No longer must you choose between an M. Ed. and a Master’s 
degree in a single subject. Now you can earn your M.A. 
by studying a variety of subjects—to broaden your knowl- 
edge, stimulate your thinking, and make you a better 
teacher. : 

The best teachers are those whose experience and study 
are wide and thoughtful. The biology teacher who studies 

hysics or economics, the English teacher who studies 
Pacem or anthropology extends his general education. 
Such correlative study is often more valuable than courses 
in pedagogy, vr narrow specialized research. 

The new degree of MASTER OF ARTS IN LIBERAL 
STUDIES for teachers, school administrators and librarians 
is offered only by the Graduate Summer School at Wesleyan 
University. The program of 30 hours permits study in 
three or more fields. These may inelude subjects (chosen 
from an extensive curriculum) not studied previously. 
Small stimulating seminars with distinguished faculty. No 
research thesis, no Education courses required. 

The CERTIFICATE OF ADVANCED STUDY is awarded 
upon satisfactory completion of 30 hours beyond the 
Master’s degree. 2 

Cultural, Recreational Program: In congenial groups of 
teacher-students from many states you'll enjoy tennis, 
swimming, art, music, square dancing, tours—or just re- 
laxing on the beautiful campus in the Connecticut hills. 


CLASSES — JULY 4 TO AUGUST 14, 1956 
For Catalog Write: 
J. SAMUEL DALTRY, BOX 39 WESLEYAN STATION 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 


= 
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ROADSIDE turnouts 
in Oregon are per- 
fect for picture-tak- 
ing. This is the for- 
est-bordered North 
Santiam River in the 
Cascade Mountains. 
The snowy peak is 
Mt. Jefferson. 


Parks and 13 National Forests. Smooth highways take 


you everywhere. Come to Oregon this year. 


¢ A group of teachers from Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, supplied the items 
for this month’s “Here’s an Idea.” 
A. E. Wright, director of instruc- 
tion, Davidson County Board of Ed- 
ucation, served as coordinator. 


Third-Grade Project 


For your beginning-of-school bul- 
letinboard, use an enlarged map of 
your school district. Label streets 
indicating where traffic lights are 
located and allow pupils to mark 
the location of their homes with 
colored paper flags on long pins. 
This idea integrates well with all 
subject areas from language arts to 
safety. To increase interest, encour- 
age pupils to bring their pictures to 
place around the district map. 

—RUTH G. PETTIE, Julia Green 
School. 


The Good Fairy 


AFTER each rest period, choose 
the Good Fairy who has displayed 
the best resting characteristics of 
your class. The next day the Good 
Fairy is given the privilege of tap- 
ping the new Good Fairy with a 
star-tipped wand. The plan works! 

—MARY H. SICILIO, third grade, 
Robertson Academy. 


Closer Ties for Homebound 
Students 


WE ENCOURAGE our homebound 
students to take an active interest 
in the affairs of their respective 
schools. They subscribe to the school 
paper, take the school annual, and 
belong to a homeroom. If possible, 
homebound students attend one or 
more school events during the year. 

Central High School is working 
out a plan to enable several of its 
homebound students to win school 
letters. It is a fine thing for those 


students to be an integral part of 
our educational system. 

—ELSIE WALLER SHARPE, teacher of 
high-school homebound, Davidson 
County. 


SEND COUPON FOR OREGON'S NEW COLOR BOOKLET 


rocco - 


SEE ALL OF 


Oregon 


BY DRIVING SCENIC HIGHWAYS 


TRAVEL INFORMATION, ROOM 306 
Highway Dept., Salem, Oregon 
Please send free booklet to: 


Packing Junior Red Cross Boxes 


Nome_ 





Address ‘ EAcu year, when my second-grade 
City group is planning to fill Junior Red 
Cross Christmas boxes, we list what 
is to go in each box and write the 








| 
(Please print) 
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name of each chosen article on slips 
of paper (one item on each slip) as 
many times as there are boxes to be 
filled. Every child who wishes to 
have a part in filling the boxes 
draws the name of an article and at- 
taches it to a letter to his mother 
that explains the project. The par- 
ents support the program by send- 
ing the requested items. 

—ELIZABETH CAROTHERS, 
wood School. 


Ingle- 


Importance of Biographies 


IN ouR reading program I arrange 
to have biographies read near the 
time when we have Career Week. 
The students read about and report 
orally on someone who has followed 
a career which interests them. 

—ALICE MITCHUM, Hillsboro High 
School. 


Voters Welcomed 


Our students who studied the 
four Ws of elections—who? what? 
when? and why?—participated in 
“getting out the vote.” They print- 
ed “Vote and Visit Your School” on 
tags made from tops of ice-cream 
cups and hung them on doors in the 
community. 

Election officers explained the 
voting machines to the students on 
trips thru the polling place. 

On election day, students invited 
voters to visit classrooms after vot- 
ing. Everyone enjoyed the hospital- 
ity, and coffee served by the PTA. 
The “big pay-off” came when it was 
found that our precinct had cast the 
highest vote in the district. 

—ELOUISE FRY, principal, Dan 
Mills School. 


Public Relations 


Tue children wrote their parents 
individual letters inviting them to 
lunch at school and to visit with 
them in their rooms. The children 
planned the menu, decorated the 
tables, and made place cards. 

The children had practice in writ- 
ing the informal invitations. They 
made a study of foods for the pur- 
pose of making an attractive, nutri- 
tious menu. They had much prac- 
tice on good manners and conversa- 
tion. 

The children paid for their lunch, 
as usual, but the parents were the 
guests of the school. 

—FRANCES INGRAM, principal, In- 
glewood School. 
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Now you can BUILD LASTING 


SPELLING POWER 


- ++ through easily established 
phonetic principles 
and word-structural patterns 


THE NEW SPELLING GOALS 
Grades 2-8, clothbound 
By May Lambader and William Kottmeyer 


These spelling authorities give you a new approach 
to teaching spelling! Children develop spelling 
power by: seeing the word structure, hearing the 
sounds within the word, thinking how to spell 
from what is seen and heard, writing and using 
the word. 


THE NEW SPELLING GOALS reviews the 
phonetic and structural skills at every level. Jr's 
the logical way to strengthen reading ability! Also 
provides well illustrated, built-in dictionary train- 
ing program, a clever variety of activities, and 
planned language arts correlation. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 
St. Louis 3 + Dallas 1 + Pasadena 2 


ALSO SEE: THE NEW 


GOALS IN SPELLING 


Alternate 
Text-workbook 
Series 


_LEARN MORE and ENJOY LIFE 


* e 
at the University of Denver 
SUMMER SESSION...JUNE 18-AUGUST 17 


Friendly University of Denver features workshops, institutes and seminars 
to supplement regular academic undergraduate and graduate degree pro- 
grams. Fully accredited academically, the University’s programs parallel indi- 


vidual needs. For complete information... courses, housing and costs... MAIL TODAY 


Attractive, comfortable, 
on-campus apartments 
. .. abundant sunshine 
. . . limitless mountain 
playground and cultural 
attractions... and con- 
genial companions en- 
courage study and build 
memories. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, Denver, Colorado 
Director of Summer Session, Department L-3 
University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado 


Please send me free complete information on Summer Session. 


Name 


Address. 





THIS PTA RAISED 


$200 
IN TWO WEEKS 


The PTA of the Weston School in 
Galesburg, Ill., used the Ready- 

——Jell Method fo finance school 
activities. 


Since 1909 schools, churches and other 
groups all over the nation have used the 
pleasant, quick Ready-Jell method of rais- 
ing funds for worth-while projects. Hun- 
dreds of group treasuries depend upon 
Ready-Jell exclusively . . . all make hand- 
some profits. Write today for complete in- 
formation. No obligation. 


FREE SALES MANUAL 
Easily understood, valuable guide to fund- 
raising indudes organization details and 
charts, directions, sales tips, time-tested drive 
techniques. 


Coloramic 
Classmates’ 


styled to keep — 
your school 


modern 


New Coloramic CLASSMATES No. 
549 Unit Table, No. 540 Chair. 


Keep classrooms modern with Coloramic CLAssMATES 
by American Seating — a functional, new line of furni- 
ture color-styled in Diploma Blue and Classday Coral. 

CLassMATE tables uniquely, automatically adjust to 
uneven floors. Height adjustable in 1” increments. Slim 
steel pedestal standards give maximum leg room. 
Tables have AMEREx® top with protective aluminum 
banding. CLassMATE chairs are posture perfect — adapt 
form and structure to body shapes. Nine heights. 

More schools buy American Seating furniture than 
any other make. Let your American Seating man show 


you why — soon. 
*Trade-mark of American Seating Company 


AMERICAN \. WORLD'S LEADER IN 
SEATING PUBLIC SEATING 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal 
Cities. Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, 
Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs. 


READY - JELL 


Manufacturing Co. Inc. 


326 - Third Avenue, Troy, N. Y. 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 8 to August 13, 1956 


First Term © June 8-July 14 
Second Term ® July 9- August 13 


Peabody College, an outstanding teacher-training center, organizes its summer 
session to meet the professional needs of Teachers, Principals, Superintendents, 
Supervisors, Librarians, Guidance Counselors, and other public and private 
school personnel. 


For Information, Write 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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Between Glacier & Yellowstone Parks 


Summer 
Session 


in the 
heart of the 
Rockies 


MONTANA 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Missoula, Montana 


“where Spring 
spends the Summer” 
@ full program of graduate and 
undergraduate work, including 


both elementary and secondary 
education 


5-week first term 
June 11-July 13 


5-week second term 
July 16-August 17 


@ Visit and attend MSU Summer 
Session on your way to and from 
the National Convention in Port- 
land, Oregon. 


Unequaled vacation opportunities 
adjacent to the campus. Year- 
round ice skating on the campus. 


WRITE: Director, Summer College 
Montana State University 


education and 
recreation 


UNIVERSITY 
of 
VERMONT 


Summer Session 


ON BEAUTIFUL LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
July 9 - Aug. 17 
Liberal Arts 


Education 
Graduate and Undergraduate 


Sciences 


WORKSHOPS IN: Conservation; 


Ed. of Mentally Retarded; Economic Ed. 
Recreation — Concerts 


Austin Institute In World Understanding 


For Bulletin Write: DIRECTOR 
SUMMER SESSION, U. V. M. 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
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Interesting Adult Books of 1955 

for Young People 
Most of our booklists this year are com- 
ing to the JourNna thru the cooperation 
of the Joint Committee of the NEA and 
the American Library Association. For this 
service our special thanks go to Committee 
Chairman Jessie Boyd, director of libraries, 
Oakland (Calif.) public schools; Mildred 
L. Batchelder of the ALA; and Robert A. 
Luke of the NEA. 

This month’s list was compiled and an- 
notated by the following committee: 
Frances M. Greene, Los Angeles County 
Public Library, chairman; Katherine Jef- 
fery, Milton Public Library, Milton, Mass.; 
Audrey Biel, Detroit Public Library; Jane 
Nanthorne, Boston Public Library; Mil- 
dred Baumann, Lincoln Library, Spring- 
field, Ill; and Barbara Duree, ALA 
Booklist. 

After You, Marco Polo by Jean Shor. 
An entertaining account of a gypsy trek 
across Asia following the trail of Marco 
Polo. 1955. 303p. illus. $4.50. (10) 

Arctic Doctor by Joseph Moody and W. 
de Groot van Embden. A young Canadian 
doctor’s account of his work in the East 
Arctic reveals the Eskimo way of life. 1955. 
274p. illus. $3.75. (3) 

Bare Feet in the Palace by Agnes New- 
ton Keith. A good picture of the Philip- 
pines. 1955. 370p. illus. $5 (9) 

Circle of Trees by Dana Faralla. The 
wise wanderer, Reilly-O, brings magic and 
new hope to a Danish immigrant family 
living on the bleak Minnesota prairie. 
1955. 221p. $3.50. (8) 

Edge of the Sea by Rachel Carson, illus. 
by Bob Hines. With scientific accuracy, 
charming style, and beautiful pictures, this 
book describes the teeming life along the 
Atlantic. 1955. 276p. illus. $3.95. (7) 

Fear Strikes Out by James Anthony Pier- 
sall and Albert Hirshberg. Red Sox center- 
fielder’s own story of his mental break- 
down and his struggle for recovery. 1955. 
217p. $3.50. (9) 

Gentlemen, Start Your Engines by War- 
ren Wilbur Shaw. An autobiography of 
the late Indianapolis Motor Speedway 
champion, and an informal history of auto 
racing. 1955. 320p. illus. $5. (1) 

Gertrude Lawrence as Mrs. A. by Rich- 
ard Aldrich. Her husband’s deep apprecia- 
tion for the glamorous actress reveals the 
spirit of a talented, vital, and courageous 
woman. 1955. 414p. illus. $5. (14) 

Good Shepherd by Cecil Scott Forester. 
The drama of an Allied convoy-escort com- 
mander’s 40-hour battle against a sub- 
marine pack. 1955. 310p. $3.95. (9) 

Lonely Sky by William Barton Bridge- 
man and Jacqueline Hazard. Moments of 
beauty and high excitement face the fa- 
mous test pilot in his experimental jet 
plane. 1955. 316p. illus. $3.95. (6) 

Mouse That Roared by Leonard Wib- 

(Continued on page 190) 


For 20 years hundreds of schools throughout 
the United States have used our Commence- 
ment materials. Every item unconditionally 
guaranteed. Purchase price refunded con any 
materials returned to us in saleable condition 
within 10 days after receipt. 

Check below the items agg need, clip this 
ad, insert it along wii your remittance 
into an envelope and mail to: SPEECH 
EX 3323, Station A, El Paso, Tex. 


: 
x 


- Valedictory—"'Life’s Dividends” 

. Salutatory—” Adventures” 

. Class President’s address 

. Principal's address 

. Board Member’s address 

. Presentation of Flag 

. History—"Land Marks” 

. Will—"Odds and Ends” 

. Prophecy—"'Secret Voyage” 

. All nine above 

Speeches are of medium length. Price any 
one paper, $1.00; any 2, $1.75; any 3, $2.5SC; 
any 4, £3.00; any 5S, $3.50; any 6, $4.00; any 
7, $4.30; any 8, $4.60; or all nine for $4.75. 


“ARR ere 
~~ we 
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~ 
~ 
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All elementary rams except No. 5 contain 
Six Speeches—Valedictory, Salutatory, Class 
History, Will, Prophecy, and Principal's ad- 
dress and Presentation of diplomas. 

( ) 1. “SHIPS”, is the title of our 1956 ele- 
mentary program. Complete outline, suggested 
decorations, six speeches. All complete $3.00. 
( ) 2. “GATES”. centered around 
the theme of gates. of six speeches 
represents a different gate. Complete pro- 
gram outline, suggested decorations. 
complete, 00. 

( ) 3. “ARTISTS TOUCH”. Program built 
around idea that any worthwhile accomplish- 
ment is a work of art. Artist's palate and its 
colors used as background. Complete pro- 
gram outline, suggested decorations. Six 
speeches. All complete $3.00. 

( ) 4. “BOUQUET OF FLOWERS”. Flowers 
gathered from the gardens of yesterday, to- 
day, and tomorrow. Complete program out- 
line, suggested decorations. Six speeches. 
All complete, $3.00. 

. “CANDLELIGHT PROGRAM”. A bic 
seller year after year. Complete program 
outline, suggested decorations. Five speeches 
—Valedictory, Salutatory, History, Prophecy 
and Presentation of Diplomas—All complete, 


$3 

( ) 1. “CANDLELIGHT’. We have had many 
requests for a program for sixth graders going 
into Junior High. Here it is. Complete program 


outline, suggested decorations and six me- 
dium length speeches. All complete, $3.00. 


Materials shipped postpaid if payment ac- 
companies order. If payment does not ac- 
company order materials will be shipped COD 
with purchaser paying postage and COD fees. 
Check (x) papers or programs wanted, slip 
this ad and your remittance into an envelope 
and mail to: 


Form of Remittance, Please CHECK which: 
( ) Check: ( ) Money Order: ( ) COD. 


Mail Materials to: 
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crom Coal ro Cosmetics 


AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Coal .. .“buried sunlight’. . . plays a key role in making our 
standard of living the highest in the world. It is a major source 
of our electrical power. It fires the furnaces which produce our 
steel. It is both fuel and raw material for hundreds of diverse 
industries...all linked by dependable railroad transportation. 


Out of the mine, raw coal is washed and 
graded, then poured into hopper cars 
which will carry it to destinations all over 
the country—often hundreds of miles away. 


Power. plants are the biggest single users 
of coal. Huge generators convert it into 
electricity to light our streets, cook our 
meals, provide power for industry. 


Coal is a major ingredient in the making 
of iron and steel. Towering blast furnaces 
and steel mills need 2 million tons of coal 
every week. 


Over 200,000 common articles are made 
from coal...thanks to modern chemistry! 
They include plastic raincoats, nylon 
stockings, cosmetics, drugs and dyes. 


Bridging the gap from coal mine to power plant, from blast furnace to 
assembly line, from manufacturer to you, is the world’s greatest mass- 
transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads, serving 
you at a lower average cost than any other form of general transportation. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 17. 
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berley. An adroit and clever satire in which 
the Grand Duchy of Fenwick conquers the 
U. S. with 23 longbowmen, and saves the 
world from atomic destruction. 1955. 279p. 
$3.50. (9) 

My Left Foot by Christy Brown. A Dub- 
lin boy crippled by cerebral palsy describes 
his remarkable battle for self-expression 
and belonging. 1955. 178p. illus. $3. (14) 

My Zoo Family by Helen Martini. The 
author’s unique experience as foster moth- 
er to wild animal babies in New York’s 
Bronx Zoo. 1955. 295p. illus. $3.95. (5) 

Nefertiti Lived Here by Mary Alford 
Chubb, with illustrations by Ralph Lavers. 
The world of Nefertiti comes to life for a 
young woman on an archeological expedi- 
tion. 1955. 195p. illus. $3.50. (2) 

Papa’s Wife by Thyra Bjorn. An amus- 
ing chronicle of family life centered upon 
Papa Franzon, his wife, and eight children, 
who came from Swedish Lapland. 1955. 
305p. $3.75. (13) 

Pray for a Brave Heart by Helen Mac- 
Innes. A young American in Switzerland 
outwits the enemies of democracy. 1955. 
31lp. $3.75. (4) 

Run Silent, Run Deep by Edward Beach. 
In a gripping novel of World War II sub- 
marine action, Commander Richardson 
and his crew seek revenge on a Japanese 
sub-hunter. 1955. 364p. illus. $3.95. (6) 

Singing Family of the Cumberlands by 
Jean Ritchie. An American folk singer tells 
of growing up in the Kentucky hills as the 
youngest member of a singing family. 1955. 
282p. illus. $4. (11) 

Tiger of the Snows; the Autobiography 
of Tenzing of Everest by Tenzing Norgay 
with James Ramsey Ullman. A stirring per- 
sonal history of the famous Sherpa and the 
lifelong dream which led him to the top of 
Everest. 1955. 294p. illus. maps. $4.50. (12) 

World of Albert Schweitzer by Erica 
Anderson, with text and captions by Eu- 
gene Exman. An inspiring biography in 
dramatic pictures and prose of the great 
musician, doctor, and theologian. 1955. 
l44p. $5. (5) 


List of Publishers 


(1) Coward-McCann, Inc., 210 Madison 
Ave., New York 16. 

(2) Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 4th Ave., 
New York 16. 

(3) Dodd, Mead & Co., 432 4th Ave., 
New York 16. 

(4) Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 

(5) Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16. 

(6) Henry Holt & Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. 

(7) Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St, 
Boston 7. 


Quotation Corner 


In baiting a mouse-trap with cheese, 
always leave room for the mouse.— 
H. H. MUNRO 


He that falls in love with himself 
will have no rival.—BEN JAMIN FRANKLIN 


Busy souls have no time to be busy- 
bodies.—AUSTIN O'MALLEY 
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UNIVERSITY 
OF MIAMI 


CORAL GABLES, FLORIDA 


Stimulating Summer Courses 
and Workshops for Teachers 
IN FLORIDA * NORTH CAROLINA * MEXICO 
Accredited Courses for Men & Women 
Recognized Faculty—Moderate Tuition 


TWO SUMMER SESSIONS 


First Six-Weeks: fone 18-July 25 
Second Six-Weeks: July 27 - Aug. 31 


Over 400 courses, graduate and under- 
graduate, offered in the following Colleges 
and Schools: 


Arts and Sciences Engineering 
Business Administration Law 
Education Music 


8 REWARDING WORKSHOPS 


Air Age Education Biological Science 
Home Economics (Clothing Construction) 
Human Relations Physical Science 
TV and Film Institute 
(University, Station WTVJ) 

Parkway Playhouse and Art Workshop, 

at Burnsville, N.C. (in Blue Ridge Mts.) 
Latin-American Workshop, 

at Oaxaca, in colorful Mexico 
RECREATIONAL PROGRAM: 

sports, dances, trips. 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR BULLETIN 


Director of Summer Sessions 
UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI, Box 488B 
Coral Gables 46, Florida 


_ Please send me Bulletin. I am interested 
in: 












Please send literature on tours 





to 
Name 
Address 
ii a. Sh 
School 
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(8) J. B. Lippincott Co., 227-231 S. 6th 
St., Philadelphia 5. 

(9) Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., 
Boston 6. 

(10) McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. 

(11) Oxford University Press, Inc., 114 
5th Ave., New York 11. 

(12) G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison 
Ave., New York 16. 

(13) Rinehart & Co., Inc., 232 Madison 
Ave., New York 16. 

(14) Simon and Schuster, Inc., 630 5th 
Ave., New York 20. 





Mar. 5-7: 11th annual natl. conference, 
Assn. for Higher Education, NEA, Chicago. 

Mar. 7-10: Annual meeting, Dept. of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, NEA, Denver. 

Mar. 9-10: Northwest regional confer- 
ence, Dept. of Classroom Teachers, NEA, 
Pendleton, Oreg. 

Mar. 12-16: Natl. convention, NEA Dept. 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, Detroit. 

Mar. 14-17: Fourth natl. convention of 
the Natl. Science Teachers Assn., NEA, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mar. 15-17: North central regional con- 
ference, Dept. of Classroom Teachers, 
NEA, Minneapolis. 

Mar. 19-23: 11th annual conference, 
Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, NEA, New York. 

Mar. 22-24: Northeast regional confer- 
ence, Dept. of Classroom Teachers, NEA, 
Pocono Manor, Pa. 

Mar. 22-25: Natl. convention, Natl. Assn. 
of Deans of Women, NEA, Cincinnati. 

Mar. 24-30: Natl. convention, American 
Assn. for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, jointly with Midwest regional 
conference, NEA, Chicago. 

Mar. 29-31: Annual convention, Western 
Business Education Assn., UBEA, NEA, 
Seattle. 

Apr. 46: New England drive-in con- 
ference of community-school administra- 
tors, jointly sponsored by the Dept. of 
Rural Education and the AASA, NEA, 
Lyndon Center, Vt. 

Apr. 5-7: Southwest regional conference, 
Dept. of Classroom Teachers, NEA, Glen- 
wood Springs, Colo. 

Apr. 8-10: Midwest regional conference 
on administrative leadership serving com- 
munity schools, jointly sponsored by the 
Dept. of Rural Education and AASA, NEA, 
Omaha. 

Apr. 10-14: Internatl. convention of the 
Internatl. Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, NEA, Minneapolis. 

Apr. 11-13: Central district convention, 
held jointly with Midwest Recreation Assn. 
and AAHPER, NEA, Colorado Springs. 

Apr. 11-14: Northwest regional confer- 
ence, AAHPER, NEA, Spokane, Wash. 

Apr. 11-18: Natl. biennial meeting of 
Music Educators Natl. Conference, NEA, 
St. Louis, 

Apr. 15-17: Southwest drive-in confer- 
ence of community-school administrators, 
jointly sponsored by the Dept. of Rural 
(Continued on page 193) 





Sixth Annual Summer Tour to 
EUROPE 
14 countries - 60 days 
$1,248 (includes TWA round-trip) 
Write for details 
CHAPMAN COLLEGE 
Orange, California 


BETTER, FASTER READING 
FOR GIFTED AND 


AVERAGE STUDENTS, TOO 
Self-help learning aids to delight 
your students with dramatic gains 
in speed and comprehension. 











AVR RATEOMETER reading accelerator ....$35.00 
AVR EYE-SPAN TRAINER with slides ...... $ 7.50 


Simple . . . Effective . . . Durable 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
531 S. Plymouth Ct. Dept. N 63 Chicago 5, Ill. 





Two Five-Week Term 
June 11-July 13; July 16-Au 


Ac an altitude of 7 
Wyoming offers 
for study and re 


Piease send complete information regarding 
Summer Programs. 


Name 
St. and No. 


© City and State 


Pa Ranch el Lee i iciecacpsiciercnsiisnitjeniianiiaacineiaittl 






















































































































































































Regional Conference 


More than 600 New England teach- 
ers are expected to attend the NEA’s 
Fourth Regional Conference on In- 
struction, in Boston, April 18-21. NEA 
and its departments and commissions 
will hold the conference in cooperation 
with state education associations of six 
New England states, 


Music in American Education 


Tue Music Educators National Con- 
ference (an NEA department) has pre- 
sented a copy of its new source book, 
Music in American Education, to Jussi 
Jalas, conductor of the Finnish Na- 
tional Opera, and son-in-law of the 
late composer, Jean Sibelius. 

Mr. Jalas had been collecting mate- 
rial on school music programs during 
a concert tour of the United States. 
He especially requested the NEA to 
furnish him with significant publica- 
tions on music education. 


1956 


HARVARD 


Superintendents Made Life Members 


Teacuers of the Spartanburg County 
(South Carolina) school districts pre- 
sented NEA life memberships to their 
respective superintendents during 
American Education Week, 1955. Some 
of the superintendents are shown in 


Higher Education Conference 


BEARDSLEY RUML, director of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 
has been invited to address a general 
session of the 11th annual conference 
of the Association for Higher Educa- 
tion (an NEA department) in Chicago, 
March 7. His subject is the general rela- 
tionship of higher education to the 
total American economy. 

Alvin C, Eurich, vicepresident of the 


8 & B sTUDIO 


the photo with Gladys Robinson, NEA 
state director. From left to right: W. D. 
Mitchell, S. C. Brissie, G. D. Broome, 
T. E. Mabry, and J. G. McCracken. 
Paul M. Dorman and D. R. Hill were 
not present when the photo was taken. 


Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion, Harold Taylor, president of Sarah 
Lawrence College, and Warner Rice, 
chairman, Dept. of English Language 
and Literature, University of Michigan, 
are slated to serve as a three-member 
panel to discuss the use of technical 
aids and assistants in improving the 
quality of instruction despite increas- 
ing enrolments. David D. Henry, presi- 
dent, University of Illinois, will preside. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
for Both Men and Women in 


GRADUATE STUDY with distinguished 
faculty. 5 
UNDERGRADUATE WORK in more 
than 1000 outstanding courses. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES July 2 - August 22 
EDUCATION .......July 2 - August 15 


Special courses for teachers in Far Eastern History, Physical 
Sciences, and American Government. Scholarships available 
for Far Eastern History and Physical Sciences courses, and 
for summer Master of Education program. 


Conferences on Educational Television, The Little Magazine 
in America, Educational Administration, and General Educa- 
tion at the Crossroads. 


Extracurricular program includes lectures, concerts, student 
chorus, tours, dances, and athletic activities. 


For Preliminary Announcement write to 


HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 
Dept. RR. 2 Weld Hall 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and RE- 
SEARCH facilities of highest quality. 
SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and INSTI- 
TUTES IN— 
Government and Politics 
Family Life 
Biological Sciences 
Physics 
Chemistry 
Industrial Education 
Humanities 
Speech and many others 
—and RECREATION!—symphony and other concerts— 
plays—excursions — lectures — golf — tennis — swim- 
ming—fishing—campus in a distinguished cultural center 
yet located in the cool and refreshing Land of 10,000 
Lakes. 
FIRST TERM 
JUNE 11-JULY 14 


For Bulletin write Dean of Summer Session,618 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY ofr MINNESOTA 


Rt uN RS 8 3. Bee 


SECOND TERM 
JULY 16-AUGUST 18 


mee es AR. SS oe oe 
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Education and AASA, NEA, New Orleans. 

Apr. 18-21: New England regional con- 
ference on instruction, NEA in cooperation 
with state education associations of six 
New England states, Boston. 

Apr. 22-26: Eastern district convention, 
AAHPER, NEA, Atlantic City. 

May 3-5: 10th annual AASA workshop 
for presidents of state associations of 
school administrators, NEA, Cincinnati. 


Aes 


Sta BUILDERS 
hi ' 


Tue current list of All-Star NEA Builders 
includes those who enrolled one or more new 
life members between November 1 and No- 
vember 30. Each star %& indicates recruitment 
of 10 NEA life members; each circled star ©, 
50 NEA life members. 


Margaret D. Akerley [Pa.] ¥% 10 
Doris E. Almy [Mass.] ¥ 11 
Frank Balthis [I]l.] %%& 21 
Richard D. Batchelder [Mass.] % 16 
Charles L. Bowlby [N. H.] %&¥& 21 
Bertha P. Boyd [Pa.] ¥%& 13 
Stephen W. Brown [Calif.] Qe 67 
Oren T. Casey [Ohio] %&%*& 25 
Ethelyn M. Chisum [Texas] & 52 
A. C. Christenson [Wash.] ¥%& 16 
Bernice L. Christensen [Colo.] % 13 
Charlene W. Collier [Tenn.] % 13 
Elizabeth G. Corbett [Ohio] %&*&*&¥* 42 
Beatrice E. Cramer [N. Y.] ¥% 15 
Eugenia Davis [Texas] ¥ 19 
Besse Ekis [Pa.] ye 12 
Dorothy Epstein [Wash.] ye 14 
Ruth Arlene Fenton [Ohio] % 15 
Earl C. Funderburk [N. C.] G@¥&* 71 
Carl T. Fynboc [Wash.] %& ¥%& 29 
Herbert J. Goetz [Mont.] *%*&¥ 39 
Beatrice B. Harvey [W. Va] O@x%%*% 124 
Myrtle Hembree [Texas] Ore 60 
Helen Holcomb [Wash.] ¢ 17 
Jeff L. Horn [Texas] kk *&*& 45 
Albert M. Johnson [Mass.] x 18 
Rachael L. Knutson [Wash.] ¥% 11 
Millicent C. Kust [Tll.] %¥%& 4% 40 
Ralph L. Lackey [Wash.] % 12 
Clara Lake [Pa.} ¥ 14 
J. W. Letson [Ala.] %&% 22 
Dale E. Linebarger |Wash.] % 11 
Velma Linford [Wyo.] © 108 
Ruth Lowes [Texas] %&¥&¥* 39 
Mildred McCormick [La.] Ok k&*&* 94 
C. Earl Miller, Jr. [Idaho] % 11 
Mrs. Thomas O. Miller [Tenn.] ¥ 11 
Charles R. Mitchell (N. J.] % 12 
Stanley Mitsuo [Hawaii] ¥%& 14 
Grace C. Moore [Del.] *&%&% 31 
Ruth L. Moore [Wash.] ¥% 12 
W. I. Morris [N. C. 
Corma A. Mowrey [W. Va.] 
ek te te 548 
Edna Mundt [Wash.] 158 
Floyd W. Parsons [Texas kk & 198 
Oliver W. Peterson [Mont.] O@xk%% 139 
Carroll R. Phillips [Ind.] ¥¥& 25 
Clyde U. Phillips [Kans.] COx* 120 
Louese Phillips [Mo.] Ok * 
Nella Piccinatti [Colo.] *& oy 
Philip Pitruzzello [Conn.] %¥%& 29 
Carolyn A. Pohl [N. J.] xX 46 
Lena Porreca [N. J.] Gx * 126 
Helen Rhodes [N. J.] % 10 
Warren E. Ringler, Jr. [Pa.] @ 58 
Nora Lee Rowland [Ky.] #%% 21 
sem Ryan [Il] 60% k*k* 140 
rthur D. Simonds, Jr. [Md.] ¥¥% 29 

tema E. Sinclair [Vt.] ¥ 19 
Howard L. Sluder [Idaho] % 10 

(Continued on page 194) 
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A COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 


9th Grade Social Studies 


YOUR WORLD AND YOU 
Roth-Hobbs @ 1956 Copyright 


World History 


MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS THROUGH THE AGES 
Habberton-Roth @ 1956 Copyright 


American History 


OUR NATION’S STORY 


Augspurger-McLemore @ 1956 Copyright 


Social Problems 


SOLVING OUR PROBLEMS IN A DEMOCRACY 


Bossing-Martin @ 1956 Copyright 


Government 


GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 
Flick-Smith ® 1956 Copyright 


Write for free Presidents’ Wall Chart 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS  ivee cores, 


Summit, New Jersey Palo Alto, Calif. Atlanta, Ga. Dallas, Texas 


PRESENTING 


Instructional Materials... 


The New. Official Journal Of The Department Of Audio Visual 
Instruction of The National Education Association 


for Teachers 

for Supervisors 

for A.V. Specialists 
for Administrators 


.... to assist Teachers, Supervisors and Administrators in the 
improvement of instruction by providing authoritative in- 
formation and developing an understanding of the better 
use of instructional materials. 


Subscription: $4.00 per year Received at no extra 


(9 issues a year) cost by members 





At last... 
the felt tip 


pen comes 
into its own— 


with the 
New-Revolutionary 


ADVANCED 


Flo-master 


everything the ORIGINAL 
Flo-master does—uses the some 
inks—contains all the features 
of the ORIGINAL Fio-master. . . 


Sleek, streamlined beauty 
—the size of the finest — 
fountain 


Matching valve section and ca 
Poracty balanced fy th r 


hand 


i 


Flo-master School Bulletin 

shows many of the hundred 

uses of the Flo-master in school- 
room instruction and activities. 

Write for, your copy to 

Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co., 

Dept. S, 625 8th Ave., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 


Florence Smith [Mo.] %&¥& 23 
Mildred LeM. Smith [Ala.] ¥ 17 
Kathryn Stilwell [N. J.] % 16 
Eula May Taylor [Wash.] % 11 
Joanna Tsarpralis [Wash.] © 52 
Mary Van Horn [Ind.] %&%& 23 
Haswell H. Walker [Va.] % 12 
Roy Waters [Conn.] % 12 

L. E. Wernager [Minn.] % 10 


(December 17, 1955 to January 19, 1956) 


ALABAMA—J. S. Abrams, H. B. Becton, 
Hettie M. Coker, John C. Darmer, Murray W. 
Duke, Angeline H. Florence, Virginia Ford, 
H. F. Gilmore, Sallie P. Harris, Eula B. Hood, 
James H. Kimbrell, Flora L. Lewis, Willie 
N. L. MeAdory, Annie Lee Morris, E. C. Odom, 
Floyd C. Replogle, Anne A. Sutherland, Lena 
Mae Wyser. 

ALASKA—William S. Wilson 

ARIZONA—Arda F. Harkins, Mrs. Valborg 
A. Kinsley 

ARKANSAS—Thomas Cc. Meador, Bernice 
Moone 

CALIFORNIA—Clarence Bateman, Jeanne 
Billings, Earl G. Bjelland, Chester Bosch, 
Alice H. Bryant, Lola A. Carter, Charles C. 
Coffey, Elmer Cooper, Joyce R. Cozzo, Buelah 
Creviston, Raymond M. Dehoff, Rose M. Dyer, 
Roger Y. Ellis, Olive K. Eva, James Gillen, 
Edna Gottardi, Milton Gottardi, Robert Gwinn, 
John L. Hansard, Margaret Hansard, Jean 
Harber, Ralph L. Harding, Pauline Hensley, 
Stewart M. Herriott, Harold Howe, Ruth Hud- 
son, Florence Huntley, William Hotchkiss, 
Billie Jean Inglish, Clarice E. Johnson, Laura 
M. Johnson, Eula Jones, Carole Kloer, Loren 
Kloer, Franklin R. Lawrence, James Lonergan, 
Elizabeth Lyon, Marguerite M. Magill, William 
O. Malley, Robert D. Muscio, Frank M. Neal, 
Janet R. Nelson, Richard J. Newberger, Melvin 
P. Osterli, Frank Piperato, Erma A. Pivetti, 
Julia Reade, Emmett G. Rickard, Merwyn 
Rickey, Frances F. Root, Paul Roscoe, James 
Simpson, Constance Sinnott, James Sinnott, 
Lois H. Snydam, Gertrude Snyder, Howard G. 
Snyder, Eunice J. Sterner, Dorothy Sutcliffe, 
Merle Sutton, Mary Thor, N. Erik Thorlaksson, 
Lila M. Troutman, Eugene Tucker, Vera Wake- 
man, Reese N. Walton, Lester E. Wandell, 
Irene Weltzin, Edwin lL. Whitney, Richard 
Whittet, Howard C. Wickstrom, Beverly Wild, 
Virginia Williams, Melvin Wilson, Marvin H 


Zinn. 

COLORADO — Roberta J. 8S. Anderson, 
Robert L. Baker, Wahneita S. Davidson, 
Leonard Kocinski, Ray R. Rebrovick, John 
B. Roush, Leslie D. Wells 

CONNECTICUT—Julia C. Case, Ruth E. 
Cragen, Claire Desmarais, Victor M. Giangrave, 
George Haddad, Anthony J. Mennone, Francis 


J. Toa 

DELAWARE — Reinhardt F. Bamberger, 
Marvin S. Balick, Ann W. Chalmers, Robert 
L. Durkee, Frances T. Fisher, Margaret C. 
Hagarty, May C. Latta, Mary W. McGordy, 
M. Virginia Mason, Robert W. Mayer, Alonzo 
H. Shockley, Jr. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Norman S. An- 
thony, Marie M. Holland, William A. Kilgore, 
James R. Matthews, Katherine Scrivener, 
Gertrude H. Williams 

FLORIDA—Maurice R. Ahrens, Samuella 8. 
Bailey, Miriam Farr, Peter A. Pappalardo, 
Frances L. Reed, Marie D. Roberts, June 
Senior, Grace Turner 

GEORGIA—Evelyn P. Collins, Oliver R. 
Finch, Robert T. Riggins, Inez Scott, Minnie 
M. Thomas, Herschel V. Williamson 

HAWAII—Dorothy Akana, Shirland H. 8. 
Dang, Ivah W. Feiteira, Gladys T. Holt, Jane 
N. Koseki, Haruko N. Nakae, Natsuko 
Nakama, Irwin I. Tanaka 

IDAHO—John N. Andreason, Dean T. At- 
wood, Elizabeth Babcock, Lynn Barker, 
Stanley M. Boyle, Raymond F. Brinkman, 
Monna L. Colley, Lynn W. Hansen, Ada Holm, 
R. Laverne Marcum, Hugh Mills, Vern Mon- 
son, Boyd Morris, Kenneth E. Peck, Ruth M. 
Quinly, Lon W. Rigby, Irvin W. Spencer, 
Merna West, Neva R. Wise, Oreva Woodward 

ILLINOIS—Florence Adkisson, Dean lL. 
Armstrong, Irene E. Austin, Bill Auten, George 
O. Barr, Ruby A. Bline, Edna Breihan, Nor- 
man D. Brust, Eleanor A. Burhorn, John T. 
Burke, Donald Buskirk, Wayne C. Butler, 
John W. Calvert, Edna E. Carlson, Bert Casper, 
Nancy A. Cessna, Hester Cessna, Walter 
Clagett, Carl R. Clapp, Charles E. Coffman, 
Florence G. Coffman, Verne Conway, H. O. 
Croft, Mary K. Culver, John R. Cunnea, Leman 
A. Dennison, Lorraine Devoe, Dawn M. De- 
Wolf, James T. Dixon, A. E. Doering, Lucy E. 
Driscoll, Helen K. Dunn, Loren M. Eddleman, 
Samuel B. Edwards, Domenico Farinella, 
Richard E. Ferry, Eunice A. Frenk, Ralph L. 
Fry, Florence Goodrum, Carl E. Groppel, Anna 
L. Hale, D. M. Hanson, Ernest M. Harsh- 
barger, Myrtle Hill, Rowena E. Hipple, Jack 

(Continued on page 196) 


The Only Adequate 
Vision-Screening Tests 


available to Schools 


including Usable-Vision tests both at 
far point and reading distances; Ver- 
tical and Lateral Imbalance tests 
both for far point. and reading dis- 
tance; Suppression tests; Depth Per- 
ception tests; Color tests. 


Approved for use in MORE THAN 
3,500 SCHOOL SYSTEMS, AND IN 
MORE THAN 4,000 INDUSTRIES, 
enabling them to refer children and 
workers who need visual care to 
proper vision specialists, for analysis 
and professional eye care. 


Used widely to investigate the 
visual factor in reading difficulties. 
Extra nurses or teachers can be 
trained quickly; manual furnished. 


The complete Visual-Survey con- 
sists of a precision built instrument 
with lenses corrected for color and 
spherical aberration, new Durastyle 
test cards, a new graphic profile 
record form that gives a vivid over- 
all picture of the subject’s visual 
skills. 


Write for circular. 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 


KEYSTONE 


VISUAL-SURVEY SERVICE 


Lessons About | 
3 \ALCOHOL « 


Prepared by 


25 SELECTED EDUCATORS 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
ESTELLE BOZEMAN 

With introduction by 
Joy Elmer Morgan, 
Editor, N.E.A. Journal 
This guide for Ele- 
mentary Teachers 
is a self-contained 
manual of 16 practical 
units. Factual and scientific; 
adaptable to grade and correlation. 


CLASSROOM TESTED 
A welcome and effective tool to meet the 
growing need of alcohol education. Ample 
bibliography for research on each unit. 
Appendix provides rich background in- 
formation. 64 pages . . . 5c. 
Order TODAY! Catalog FREE. Write 


SIGNAL PRESS tvenstcn,w 


REDIKUT LETTERS 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 
For Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin Boards. Ex- 
hibits, Posters, etc. Popular sizes, styles and 
colors. Write for samples, brochure and 
prices. 


THE REDIKUT LETTER CO. 


185 North Prairie Ave. Hewthorne, Calif. 
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- EDUCATIONAL FILMS - 


¢ Building for the Nations 


The construction of the Secretariat Building, head of 
the United ig pot is an impressive 35-minute, 16 mm film 
ty told in full color and Students will be inspired 
b ¢ akill and daring of steel erectors as they connect and 
rivet together component parts ding, hundreds 
feet above the streets of Manhattan. Formal dedication of the 
building brings to a close the erection story of a structure 
that symbolizes the hope for universal peace. 


New Neighbor 


On_a 3,900 acre site along the banks of the Delaware River 
at Morrisville, Pennsylvania, a new steel mill—““The Fairless 
Works”—was recently constructed. Completed and o ce aso 
in less than two years’ time, this new mill was it as an 
investment in America’s future. Illustrated are the m 
details involved in its construction. This 23-minute, 1 

film. has already ved to be one of extreme interest. to to 
students Porters & in fields of engineering. 


16mm Teaching Aids Available Free ‘Uss) 


United States Steel Corp., Motion Picture and Visual Aids Section 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me film [] “Building For The Nations” for showing 


[] “New Neighbor” for showing 
[] Catalogue of USS Films 


------------ 


RPNIT&S @eretes STEEL 


ON HOUSEHOLD AND 
PERSONAL PROPERTY 


CLAIMS PAID PROMPTLY 


= GOVERNMENT SERVICES 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


P.O. BOX 1116, SAN ANTONIO 5, TEXAS 
NOT AFFILIATED WITH U. S. GOV'T. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR DeTAILED INFORMATION 


OCCUPATION 


| | Year] Make] Model] Cy!. | Engine No. | Body Style | Cost [Pur. Datef 
hte ee a Se AB Sa Te eee 
Excluding to and from work, is cor used regularly in business or 


{ occupation? Distance to work 
if ony drivers under 25, members of household, glee pe ge ne 
Age Marital Status Male 


[Please check for household floater information i 
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1 SESSIONS 
FLA 1956 


For a summer of scholastic achievement and vacation 


variety, plan zow for a Summer Session at an Oregon 
Campus. 


UNVERSITY v OF OREGON 
ne OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


June 18 


CORVALLIS 


August 10 PORTLAND SESSION 
PORTLAND 


3 COLLEGES OF EDUCATION 
EASTERN OREGON 
LA GRANDE 
OREGON COLLEGE 
MONMOUTH 
SOUTHERN OREGON 
ASHLAND 


* Graduate and Undergraduate Study. 
* Elementary and Secondary Teacher Training. 
* Outstanding Resident and Guest Instructors. 


PLUS... 


an infinite variety of unique scenic attractions—ocean beaches 
— swift flowing rivers — quiet lakes — sweeping, high plains — 
broad, verdant valleys — towering, snow-capped mountains — 
deep, still forests— murmuring brooks... yes, in this land of 
paradox, every opportunity for vacation varlew! 


Plan to attend the NEA conference in Portiand July 1 


through 7... this year it’s OREGON for vocation- 
vacation variety! 


June 11 to 
August 3 


Post Sessions 
Aug. 6-24 


itt ify, For catalogs and detailed information write to 
% Director of Summer Sessions 


ss 

= “ 

= { Oregon State System of Higher Education 
Or <S Room 2048, 1620 $. W. Park 

ar <\) Portland 1, Oregon 

Authorized by OREGON STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 





NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Presented with the hope you find this interesting and useful 


= 


\ 


ts ll 


dss 
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A 3-Dimension Moving Mural 


Here’s mobile idea adaptable for any grade or subject. 
it is something entire class can create and all have zest in doing. 


e After observing the sea, animals 
and plant life at first hand, class 
decided to make a mural. Back of 
room was covered with butcher 
paper, to height of 7 ft. 
All was in readiness to 
paint when suggestions 
came to make the fish 
move, to get into boxes 
and move animals on 
sticks thru top, to dress 
as divers, and so on. So 
the moving mural grew. 
Soon, students were painting ocean blues and 


greens. Jellyfish, octopus and starfish were 
traveling near rocks and sand on the mural. 


FOR THIS IDEA 


we thank California 
class-room teacher 
FRANCES L. READ and 
THE SCHOOL ARTS 
Magazine, Worcester, Mass. 


Committees were busy planning, cutting, 
pasting, painting and studying about sea life. 


Animals were painted on butcher paper, 2 
sides cut out, stuffed with newspaper and 
stapled or. 2. strings 
were attached and tied to 
erasers. Then, thrown over 
16-gauge wire fastened with 
screw-eye to molding on one 
side of room. 


Erasers were thrown over 
wire stretched at other side 
of room. Then removed and 
strings attached to a rod. 
Animals could be controlled 
30 ft. meee When controlled by one string, 
metal washer was tied to end of string and 
slipped over a tack to keep it in place. 


Always Refreshing! 


The lively, long-lasting flavor of tasty 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum gives you a little lift 
—not rich, not filling yet satisfies. Try it. 


W. Hotsenpiller, Harold C Howe, 
Hughes, Jewel A. Jenne, Arlyle O. Johnson, 
Tony Juska. Palma Keutzer, Stephen C 
Kyrias, Ruth E. Lafans, Ann M. Lally, Cecilia 
J. Lauby, Ramona Lawson, Aurilla T. Lewis, 
Dale Long, Roy M. Luthe, Arnold E. Mach, 
Harry W. Mannahan, Amanda May, Kathleen 
Miller, William O. Miller, Antoinette M. Mills, 
Anne A. Morrison, Leslie D. Murray, Charles 
E. Musgrave, Ernest N. Neokos, Charles C. 
Newman, Mary E. Nolan, Cleone O’Brien 
Edward M. Pritchett, Dorothy I. Pritchett, 
Donald L. Quillman, Doris L. Ray, Marjorie 
A. Reeves, Mary Roach, Glen I. Robertson, 
Jane V. Rogers, Elsie A. Sampson, Richard 
C. Seelman, Forest H. Shoulders, Eunice E. 
Sifferd, Lottie M. Skidmore, Clayton N. Slifer, 
B. W. Smith, Dale C. Smith, Erma M. Smith, 
B. Leota Speer, Thomas Springer, Helen B. 
Storm, Olive I. Taylor, Mary L. Thackaberry, 
Marshall 8. True, Claude E. Vick, Rhys P. 
Wagner, Laura L. Watkins, George R. Wells, 
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William 


Marian Williamson, B. Russell Wilson, Mary 

Wilson, Harold D. Wimberly, Shirley 
Winterroth, Grace E. Wolfram, Carl F Work- 
man, Evelyn Workun, Alfrenia C Young 

INDIANA—Panoria Apostol, Lucille Ash- 
lock, Harriett Clark, Walter Kent. Grace A. 
Klein, Ernest Miller, Fred Miller. Lucy L. 
Minnix, Irvin J. H. Prusz, Ernest A. Smith. 
eaten R. Smith, Charles L Stieler, Virgil J. 

ise. 

KANSAS—Agnes M Corcoran, Harold M. 
Clark, Violet Frank, Elva Gillett, Elsie T. 
Miller, Enna 8. Shinn, Nettie Thompson 

KENTUCKY—Eddie W. Belcher, Grace 
Champion, William D. Chilton, Martha Chris- 
tensen, Ted L. Crosthwait, Thomas B. Godfrey, 
Samuel V. Noe, Julius C. Powell, John Zurfluh 

LOUISIANA—Augustus Breaux, Calvin A. 
Claudel, J. K. Haynes, Agnes Miller, Patricia 
W. Zatarain 

MAINE—John S. Blaney 


MARYLAND—Mary L Aultman, Ross A. 


Bierly, Charles F. Eckes, Virginia Glover, 
Rosa Y. Lawrence, James A _ Phillips, Jr., 
Auona E. Thompson 

MASSACHUSETTS—Martha C. Batchelder, 
Charlotte Carman, W. David Edwards, Samuel 
Gomez, David W. Haseltine, William A, 
Lincoln, Vincent J. Mara, K. Marie Murphy, 
Hubert F. Pettengill, Margaret R. Scanlon, 
John J. Sullivan 

MICHIGAN—Floyd A. Barber, Jr., Donald 
8. Bucata, Dane L. Caulkins, Zelda C. Davis, 
Daniel 8S. Ellesin, Viora Henry, Luella John- 
son, Dale Kirkpatrick, Bay H. Kuipers, Eliza- 
beth B. Lane, Wesley L. Leppanen, Elmer F, 
Mass, Velma F. Matson, E. Lorene Newton, 
Richard Page, T. C. Poelstra, Charles E. 
Powell, Lennagene Rossman, Lawrence Schnei- 
der, Leah Schwartz, F. M. Scripter, David 
Skiba, Burl E. Snorf 

MINNESOTA—Signe E. Bratt, N. Quentin 


Jones 

MISSISSIPPI—Floyd C. Barnes, Vera M. 
Chambers 

MISSOURI—Walter A. Gail, Jr., Ruth Hall, 
Robert B. Hillyard, Walter 8S. Hillyard, Nor- 
man Jacobson, June Parmeley, Howard Smith, 
Elliott C. Spratt, Eleanor Taylor 

MONTANA—Alice Brekke, Ruth L. Long, 
Kathryn Rowell 

NEBRASKA—Charles A. Brown, Raymond 
L. Cap, Emerald K. Mitchell, Ellen H. Pearey 

NEW HAMPSHIRE — Ethel G._ Berry, 
Dorothy M. Bushnell, Lillian Dahl, Janet 
Joslin, Gladys Libby, Salvatore Manna, Marion 
Sabin, Herbert E. Silander, Janet L. Spear, 
Albert Whitham, Fred J. Wilkinson, Richard 
E. Wyman 

NEW JERSEY—tTheodore Adamcik, Robert 
L. Andrus, Patrick Attanasio, John Bambara, 
Edna K. Baron, Myra A. Biggs, Loretta C 
Boland, Rose M. Buono, Elizabeth P. Burchett, 
N. Charles Burke, Leon Bushel, Virginia L. 
Bythewood, Ruth G Capell, Boyd Christie, 
Marion E. Constable, Constance R. Cornwell, 
Joseph J. Courtney, Jr., Doris L  Crisson, 
Everett C. Curry, J. Britton Davis, Carolyn 
F. Deal, Frank P. Dee, Margaret De Venny, 
George Di Falco, Leonard J. Di Giovanni, 
William Paul Dioguardi, William J. Dunne, 
Helen Feinstein, Elvin F. Ferris, Irene Gilbert, 
Michael B. Gilligan, W. Martin Grieshaber, 
Seymour Grossman, James Houston, Hedwig 
Huelsenbeck, Ralph Kehs, Richard H. Kerr, 
Lillian Kimberlin, Charles A. Lehman, Eliza- 
beth D. Le Poidwin, Norman Levison, Barbara 
A. Lowe, Rose Maccarone, John C. Mazzone, 
Martha H. Meek, E. Norman Meyer, Claire 
Milbauer, Henrietta L. Miller, Dorothy M. 
Moody, Alice H. Noyes, Walter J. O’Brien, 
George H. Osborn, Jr., Edward R. Palmer, A. 
Elizabeth Paton, William Pazicky, Vincent 
E. Pilsbury, Mary Ram, Justine Ramborger, 
Edmund P. Rezetko, Edna R. Roach, Mitzi M. 
Salmini, Duane Sample, Ernest Schreiber, 
Jeanne M. Servais, Mariam Sichel, Francis N. 
Silvestris, Steven B. Sims, George Sinek, 
Klemens R. Sizulaki, Earle R. Smith, Floyd E. 
Smith, Catherine Stockham, Mrs. Martin A. 
Vallaster, Robert F. Verseput, Beatrice E. 
Warner, Roland R. Wildrick, Lois B. Wilson, 
Marjorie C. Winkler, Gertrude E. Wrege 

NEW MEXICO—I. Kenneth Baker, Lilburn 
E. Damron, George F. Joyce, Ruth Nees, 
Robert A. Nichols, Charles V. Pursley, William 
J. Thorne 

NEW YORK—Francis W. Baker, Richard 
Condon, Mary Dardess, Hazel L. Day, Charles 
F. Deubel, Dorothy M. Dietrich,, Noel 
Giambalvo, Doris S. Hills, M. Eunice Hilton, 
Dorothea Koch, Ann E. McNulty, Robert G. 
McNutt, Jack Meller, W. Chapin Moger, Alice 
D. Molenkamp, Donal J. O’Buckley, Richard 
H. Percy, R. Robert Rosenberg, Elizabeth H. 
cae Helen Taplin 

NORTH CAROLINA—E. 8S. Anderson, Ethel 
L. Clark, Mrs. Anaza H. Davis, Charles U. 
DeBerry, Sr., Joseph C. Duncan, Esther P. 
Gibson, Margaret B. Gill, Lucy S. Herring, 
Emily M. Kelly, N. M. McMillan, Marion B. 
Morris, Lafayette Parker, Ethel W. Peele, 
Nina C. Perry, Albert S. Reynolds, Ollie McC. 
Reynolds, Edna F. Rogers, John T. Sasser, 
Mrs. Willie Shore, Annie H. Snipes, Melvin H. 
Taylor, W. H. Watson, Thomas H. Whitley, 
Mrs. Willie M. Winfield 

OHIO—Adam Becker, Betty Campbell, Sam 
V. Cipriano, James F. Felumlee, Jr., Majorie 
C. Foss, Martha Goodwin, Milan Hayden, 
Matilda P. Heidorn, Dorothy 8. Miller, Charles 
H. Moore, Donald H. Noland, John W. Pollock, 
Anna Reigel, Arlene M. Spahr 

OKLAHOMA—Homer C. Evans, Ethel M. 
Liebhart, Irene E. Mitchell, Carl T. Mustain, 
Lola Reed, Fred Stobaugh, C. A. Vammen 

PENNSYLVANIA—David N. Alloway, Petor 
Andrew, Medill Bair, Conrad A. Baldwin, Cora 
Ann Bash, Agnes M. Bedell, Dorothy M. 
Bietsch, A. Ford Boucher, Mary Boyle, Robert 
M. Brown, Gladys 8. Campbell, Elizabeth R. 
Carfagno, Lowell S. Carpenter, Bessie M. Cech, 
Walter J. Cobb, William B. Cooper, Thomas 
E. Corbett, Isabel Creagmile, Richard L. Cur- 
rier, Andrea J. Dangelo, Ethelyn Daugherty, 
Eleanor C. Davis, Sylvia Destefano, Henry FE. 
Dux, Reinhold J. Edelschein, James W. Esli, 
Paul C. Ehrhart, J. Henry Eisenhart, Jr., Wil- 
liam R. Evans, Flora Belle Faddis, Edward J. 
Ferber, Camille Fernekes, Grace W. Ferrero, 
Jean E. Francis, Ruth E. Frank, Suzanne B. 
Fritz, Mildred H. Garinger, Harry N. Gasser, 
Clarence W. Gehris, John Gembusia, Richard 
H. Gingrich, Mary O. Grein, Clair R. Grim, 
Jessie B. Haefner, Edith L. Hagy, Irma E. 
Hamilton, Donald W. Henry, Nancy R. Henry, 
William C. Hollopeter, William W. Ingraham, 
M. Bernice Ireland, Evelyn A. Jakob, George 
W. Jarmoska, Robert E. Johns, Paul M. Jones, 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


1956 workshop 
in public affairs 


in 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
July 2-21 

NEW YORK CITY 

July 23 - Aug. 10 
A “Field Course” For 
Teachers in Observing 
Government in Action 
carries 3 or 6 graduate 
or in-service credits 


approved by NYS De- 
partment of Education. 


























For information, Write to: 
Professor Phillips Bradley 
218 Maxwell Hall 

Syracuse University 

Syracuse 10, N. Y. 










SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 25 - Aug. 4; Aug. 6- Sept. 1 


Numerous courses will be offered in all 
divisions of the University — graduate and 
undergraduate. 

Faculty includes many distinguished professors. 
Organized social, cultural, and recreational 
activities. Comfortable rooms available on and 
near the campus. Summer climate is delightful. 


For BULLETIN, write to.Dean of Summer 
Session, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 7. 


UROPE 


20 Countries, 75 Days Abroad 
By air, all expenses, $1260 (NY) 
Europe for Young Adults 
255 Sequoia, Pasadena, California 








GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual school sponsored 
by the Universidad Autonoma de Guadala- 
jara and members of Stanford University fac- 
ulty will offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, July 
2 - August 11, courses in art, folklore, geogra- 
phy, history, weeny g and literature. $225 
covers tuition, board & room. Write Prof. Juan 
B. Rael, Box K, Stanford University, Calif. 








PLAYGROUND, RECREATION 
AND SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
Best in complete line of 
heavy-duty playground equip- 


ment. Various recrea- 





tion and sports units for all 
e@ge groups. Write for infor- 
mation. 


THE J. E. BURKE COMPANY 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
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Alpheus E. Keller, Margaret L. Klee, Adolph J. 
Koenig, Jeanne C. Krzywicki,° Alice Kunsel- 
man, Everett A. Landin, Margaret Loftus, 
Margaret H. Love, M. Louise Lowe, Twila 
Lyon, Pauline R. McCaffrey, Ethel M. Mc- 
Cormick, Ruth M McCutcheon, W. Bruce Mc- 
Farland, Donald G. McGarey, Helen G. Mc- 
Grath, Frances A. McNitt, Harold F. Martin, 
A. Martha Matthews, Thomas P. Menzies, 
Charles Moresco, Irving A. Neeld, Alice M. 
Nissley, Edward J. O’Byrne, Clarence R. 
Orendorf, Joseph L. Orlosky, Iva R. Parkas, 
Rose M. Piper, Ruth E. Price, Laura A. Rey- 
nolds, Bonita Richards, Edward T. Richardson, 
Robert Rill, Joseph W. Rohrbaugh, Clifford C. 
Ross, Jr., Madeline J. Salomon, Annie E. 
Schneider, Mary Lee Schuckers, Beth Schultz, 
Charles Scott, James W. Semmel, Alice G. 
Siddall, John R. Smeltz, Hermina Smetak, 
Dorothy M. Smith, Robert E. Snyder, Eugene 
S. Spence, Donald Q. Sprole, David F. Staf 
ford, Jane R. Stauffer, Paul Sterling, Sara A. 
Swartz, Edward J. Synowka, Frances D. Tay- 
lor, E. Fordyce Thorne, Albert J. Trautwein, 
Raymond A. Vanderslice, Thelma I. Waddle, 
Floyd Walter, Mary H. Wanner, Esther M. 
Wenrich, Ruth A. Wetter, Myvanwy Williams, 
Jean A. Wilson, Joseph R. Wilson, Elwood G. 
Witmer, Arlene H. Yearsley 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Annie M. Power 

SOUTH DAKOTA—Laura Paulson, Donald 
Rasmussen 

TENNESSEE—A. R. Arp, Jr., Wilbert Bond, 
Wanza C. Boswell, J. Marvin Byrom, Janette 
Cheek, Elmore Clark, Miles H. Coe, Cleaston 
E. Craig, Willard Croach, Luvenia Y. Douglas, 
Forest Evans, Ruth H. Heston, Beatryce 
Mason, Herlien McCamy, John F. Miller, C. H. 
Moore. Winnie E. Myles, Callie L. Owen, C. P. 
Price, E. G. Rogers, Susye M. Rucker, Ella 
Stephens, D. L. Stevens, Dolly Taylor, Earline 
D. Ward, Bertha L. Winsett 

TEXAS—Bonnie F. Adair, A. L. Anders, 
Willie’ B. Anderson, Merita H. Brown, Mary 
H. Carter, Homer H. Hamilton, Ollie V. Ken- 
nedy, Harold R Luhman, Girlie M. Nash, 
Henry J. Otto, Maurice Price, 8. C, Scott, Roy 
B. Scrivner, Peggy Mae B. Todd, Maudrie M 
Walton. 

UTAH—Ariel D. Benson, John G. Church, 
Hortense Grossenbach, Clarence L. Knudsen, 
Eyre Turner 

VERMONT 
Goffi 

VIRGINIA—Margaret P. Davis, Dennis D. 
Forrest, Ruby L. Hare 

WASHINGTON—William G. Allan, John E. 
Allen, Gene Anderson, Mary E. Anderson, 
Mildred N. Anderson, Olga W. Anderson, Tom 
Anderson, Jo Ann Baker, Caleb D. Baldwin, 
Robert Barnard, Robert C. Bates, Elizabeth 
Benedict, Olive Bennison, Howard P. Berger, 
Eugene R. Bernard, William J. Bilsland, 
Dorothy E. Bond, Stanley H. Boone, Gordon 
A. Bowers, Burton L. Boylan, Ralph K. Brian, 
Majory Brooks, Nadine Brown, Sally W. Bryan, 
Ronald H. Buchholz, Merle C. Bunn, Harriet G. 
Cole, Kenneth J. Cooper, James F. Connell, 
Don O. Dake, George T. Daniel, Minnie Driver, 
Bernard D, Ducker, William E. Dunton, Velma 
M. Edwards, Evelyn Eklund, Mary L. Evans, 
Peter Evans, Jr., Allan G. Farrar, Esther L. 
Faudree, Howard J. Fielder, J. Burford Fields, 
William L. Garrison, Willetta Gayton, Philip 
km. George, R. L. George, Frida Gerla, Ross G. 
Glover, Darwin J. Goodey, Daniel W. Grefthen, 
W. F. Hagemeyer, Florence E. Harden, Ray A. 
Harding, Sonja P. Harmon, Delmar V. Harris, 
Verne L. Harvey, Keith Haskins, Gordon R. 
Hauck, Robert C. Hauge, Richard L. Hawk, 
Wilda C. Hawkins, Jack R. Headlee, Dorothy 
Heagy, Mary Lee Hill, Arthur L. Hoisington, 
Alvin W. Howard, Vern L. Huffman, Richard 
Jasper, Neil W. Jeremian, Joseph N. Johnson, 
Mabel Justin, Clair C. Karlson, Marjorie C 
Kingsley, Edward O. Kinney, Calvin H. Knapp, 
(justav E. Koch, Helmi Komulaine, John Koru- 
ga, Elizabeth Krell, Gilbert W. Kugel, Leota 
W. Lackey, Helen Lamb, Shirley Lange, R. O. 
Langton, Marvin H. Lindemuth, Robert G. 
Lindemuth, Norbert C. Luchmann, Dorothy 
H. McLarney, Glenn McMillan, William P. 
McPhee, Charles R. Marshall, Edwin T. Mar- 
tin, Maynard Mathison, Robert D. Middleton, 
Don Mitchell, Ernest Mitchell, George R. Moll, 
Rudolph Moller, Mary V. Mount, Carl T. Moser, 
Louise G. Murdock, Phyllis Newton, Nick A. 
Nicholas, Nan Nokleberg, Phillip 8. Norby, 
Vera J. Norcross, Martin E, North, Ralph K. 
O’Brirn, Jack L. Orchard, Garnett Owens, 
Harold J. Parrott, Marie J. Phillips, Ned W. 
Phillips, Estella Poole, John J. Poornich, David 
L. Powell, John A. Price, Mae L. Priestley, 
Dorothy Pugh, Walter H. Quade, Jr., Charles 
J. Rees, Vance W. Reeves, Jr., John P. Reid, 
James C. Rickey, James G. Roberts, Robert W. 
Romberg, Evelyn Ruzick, Richard C. Sack- 
steder, L. Holland St. John, Leonard F. Sauer, 
Frieda M. Scheitlin, Ken W. Schermer, Robert 
D. Sealey, Patricia L. Sebring, Ronald W. 
Shaffer, Nedra Shinn, Walter Sinko, Eugene H. 
Smith, Howard 8. Snell, Mary Snell, Harold R 
Snodgrass, Robert F. Spinning, Lois Springer, 
Robert Stone, James E. Sturm, Norman W. 
Sturm, Dorothy R. Strawn, D. Kent Varty, 
Walter A. Vonnegut, Roy P. Wahle, Paul A. 
Wangsmo, Everett M. Webb, Albert L. Weber, 
Earl C. Weber, Florence M. Weston, Charles E 
Wilson, Phyllis Wilson, Wilma E. Wilson, Ruth 
L. Woodring, Willis E. Wylie. 

WEST VIRGINIA—Ruth C. Bsharah, George 
O. Howard, Frank H. McClung, J. Roy C. Me- 
Ginnis, Harry D. Wilfong 

WISCONSIN—Ross B. Rowen 

WYOMING—Ralph Forsyth, Ida B. McLean 

CANADA—M. E. Muttar! 





Everett C. Dimick, Joseph H. 











What 


WHEN TEACHERS 
Get sick?,.. 


6o te the hoapital?.. 
Need. a doctor ?... 


If the answers to these questions 
concern you — as a School Ad- 
ministrator, Board Member, As- 
sociation Official, or as a teacher 
—then you'll want to see Occi- 
dental’s new group insurance 
booklet, 


“ARE TEACHERS DIFFERENT?” 


Quickly and clearly, it pre- 
sents the Occidental answers . . . 
up-to-date plans of Group In- 
surance providing added job 
security . . . and added job 
appeal! 





For your copy, mail this cou- 
pon today.... 





INSURANCE COMPANY #& OF CALIFORNIA 
HOME OFFICE - LOS ANGELES 


Occidental Life Insurance 
Company of California 

Box 2101, Terminal Annex 
Los Angeles 54, California 


Please send me a copy of ... 


ARE TEACHERS DIFFERENT? 
Name .......... 
tS pee rca ole ics 
es ee Se 
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WHY NOT COME WEST? 
Excellent salaries and opportunities 
Good confidential service 
ACE TEACHER BUREAU 


M. E. Brooks, Mgr.—Llife Member, NEA 
1237 East Almeria Road, Phoenix, Arizona 


TEACHERS—Are You Missing YOUR Chance? 
Remove YOUR Doubt—Join CRUSADE NOW 


. - » absolutely no fees.. , SATISFIED 


TEACHERS 
Every teacher who tries CRU- FFER ... 4 Issues only 
SADE discovers the or FREE DETAILS: 

thing . . . that the C E NOW. It may_be 

SADE JOURNAL is unexcelled iT IMPORTANT DE- 

better U. S. or in your Life. 

EACHING Kr 
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1000's of 
TOP TEACHING 
joBs 


[~~ Ciwiteo + 
MAIL RIGHT AWAY 
O 4 Issues $2 © Free Details © Yearly $5 


I 

| 

DON'T DELAY — MAIL TODAY | 
CRUSADE - N 

| 


TEACHER from OKLA- | 
OMA writes: 
n “CONGRATULATIONS! I 
. believe CRUSADE is the 
ANSWER to one of the most 
NEGLECTED PROBLEMS in 
Education.”’ 


Efficient, reliable 
and personalized 
service for teachers 
and schools. Under 
direct Albert man- 
agement for three 





ANATIONAL SERVICE. 


ALBERT 


Teachers Agency f 
Original Albert—Since 1885 ee tien, 


25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 
Teachers Ear n Mor e TEACHERS AGENCY eed 


- vee CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 
-in CALIFORNIA! 120 Boylston Street 


Almost 2000 authors—most of them new—have had 
B 16 M h tt foo —— — $7 ° and Re grtonong 
oston assacnusetts rough our unique plan. matter what type o 
e HIGHER INCOME - 
Member of the : 
oe MORE SECURITY National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
e MILDER CLIMATE 


book you've written—fiction, poetry, biography, 
religious — we can help you. Send for our free 
e IDEAL TEACHING 
CONDITIONS 


There are 
FEES 
cept a 


absolutely 
now, or when you ac- 
position, LIMITE 


Box 222 Box 121 
| The Plains’ Wemenenaira Ga. } Palo Alto 
i Ohio _t_ Bkiyn. 11, NAY" ¢ Cauit | 
- NO agency fee . . . no fee when you accept a job . . . just no fees 


CS sey SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES ee 


MB cRADUATE OPPORTUNITIES Mi 
uy S3ILINNLUOddO NSIZHOI guy 


no registration fee . . 


L 


California needs 
elementary teach- 

ers experienced or 

not. Experienced 

teachers often 
start from $4,600 

up. Potential of 

$6,000. FREE infor- 

mation about 
certification. 


illustrated brochure, ‘We Can Publish Your Book’’. 


EXPOSITION PRESS | Dept. N-58 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
IN CALIFORNIA: 9172 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 46 


TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


Learn how we can publish, promote and distribute 
your book. All subjects considered. New authors 
welcomed. Write today for Booklet N. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 


In Calif., Equitable Building, Hollywood 28 
In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N. W. 


Yates-Fisher 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


PAUL YATES 
ESTABLISHED IN 


Manager 
1906 
KINDERGARTEN 
a3. 


THROUGH 
Jackson Blvd 


UNIVERSITY 
Ilinois 


* Chicago 4 
MEMBER NATA 


TEACHING POSITIONS 


NOW Save up to $240 with our exclusive, 


guaranteed Placement Plan 
Write 


Prefessional Teachers’ Placement Service 


“Largest Personnel Service in the 
=e! Mountain West since 1945” 
University Bidg. 910-16th St.—Denver 2, 





Individual attention 
No registration fee 


AG EN cy Complete coverage 


Since 1909 
Dept. B, 681 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 





AUTHORS: TALENT GOING TO WASTE? 


If you are the talented author of an un- 
published manuscript, let us help you gain 
the recognition you deserve. We will pubjish 
your book—we will edit, design, print, pro- 
mote, advertise and sell it! Low subsidies, 
good royalties. 

Write for free booklet, Dept. EA-356. : 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 11 W. 42 ST., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


[MAKE MONEY WRITING 
- short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now making 
money every day on short paragraphs. I tell 
you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry 
bring cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
study. Write to sell, right away. Send for 
free facts. 


Cole. 


BALTIMORE TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


William K. Yocum, Manager 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


TEACH IN COLORADO | 
CLINTON 253s. 823 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 


C. R. Cozzens, Mor. Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 
Member—N.A.T.A. 36th Year 706 South Fourth Street Clinton, Iowa 


School and college placement (East and South) 
in teaching, administration, and teacher-training. 
Write, telling us about your qualifications. 32nd 
year. 


Member N.A.T.A. 





Professional Personal Service 
Teacher Placement Service 
Colorado Education Association 
605 Penn. Dept. G Denver, Colo. 


1540 W. JEFFERSON ST 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


* 9n the Valley of the Sum ” 


MEMBERNAT.A SERVING ARIZONA and the GREAT SOUTHWEST 


COME TO ALASKA and teach in the Terri- TEACH ON LONG ISLAND 
torial Schools. Kindergarten through twelfth 
grade positions available in all parts of 
Aiaska, beginning salaries from $4200.00 
to $5320.00. For details write Commissioner 
of Education, P. O. Box 1841, Juneau, 


Alaska. 


in cultural and recreational opportunities. 
LONG ISLAND maces AGENCY 


280 M 
Farmingdale, L.1., 
secondary levels. 


FREE REGISTRATION 
WRITE FOR APPLICATION FORM 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 
505 Columbia Bldg. Spokane 4, Wash. 
Good TEACHING positions in California, Oregon, Washington, nine 
other Western States and Alaska. 


Member N.A.T.A. Agency’s 75th yr. 


C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 


Enjoy highest salaries, modern schools, and the best 


Select Listings in all fields of the elementary and 


BENSON BARRETT 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 34-P, Chicago 26, Il. 


Trlorvice FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


NOW, Monroe Folding Banquet Tables, at 
no extra cost, are off: with new-proc 
tops, highly resistant to most serving hazards. 

Tite for catalog, direct prices and discounts 
to churches, schools, clubs, lodges, etc. 


Yel Tiel anaes 36 CHURCH ST. Keeli ZV Silo LS 
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Sun, Surf, 
and 
SS Study! 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
1956 Summer Session 


Education Workshops . . . Specialized Re- 
gional Programs . . . Distinguished Visiti 
and Resident Faculty . . . Write to Dean ‘ot 
Summer Session, University of Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu 14, Hawaii. 


June 27 to August 27 


SUMMER SCHOOL in MEXICO 
MONTERREY TEC 


Member of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


July 14 to August 25, 1956 
Intensive courses in Spanish and Eng- 
lish Languages, Liberal Arts, Architec- 
ture, Field Geography, Folklore, Arts 
and Crafts. 


Degrees offered: M.A. in Spanish Lan- 
guage, M.A. in Spanish and Latin 
American Literature and History. 


INTERESTING 
EXTRACURRICULAR PROGRAM 


For illustrated literature: 


Instituto Tecnologico de Monterrey 
Escuela de Verano—Monterrey, N. L., Mex. 





Bobbs-Merrill presents 


a new book on reading 
instruction— 


READING IN CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT 


by William H. Burton and 


others 


A stimulating and informative 
book for students preparing to 
teach and for teachers in service 


Utilizes the latest research on 
trends, programs, and methods 


Covers all the essentials of read- 
ing development and instruction, 
and treats topics partially or com- 
pletely neglected in other publi- 
cations 


Provides abundant suggestions, 
devices, and aids for everyday 
teaching 


* 

More than 600 pages Illustrated 
Correspondence invited 
THE 
BOBBS-MERRILL CO., Inc. 


730 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
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Class-Stoppers 


“THE Greeks believed in and wor- 
shipped many gods, while the He- 
brews believed in one God and the 
10 commanders.”’—BOB MORROW, 
Prineville (Oreg.) Junior High 
School. 

“A pullet surprise is given in 
America every year for the best 
writing.” —MATT WEINSTOCK, Los 
Angeles Mirror-News. 

“Emulsion—A feeling like love or 
something.”—LILLIAN ENGLMANN, 
home-economics teacher, Battle 
Ground (Wash.) public schools. 

“The Indian who had bought 
the woman shot her in the angles 
and broke both of them.”—£.iza- 


BETH STANFIELD, Taylorville (IIl.)~ 


High School. 

“Altho there may be a moral to 
this story, it is never summoned 
up.”—ANDERINE FARMER, Kansas 
City (Mo.) Baptist Association. 


Improved. Menu 


Joun phoned his mother: “May 
I eat lunch at school today? They 
are having harmony.” 

“Hominy?” 

“Yes, harmony. They almost 
never have that in the cafeteria.” 

—JULIA LIVELY, Sparta, IIl. 


SCHOOL CALENDAR 


My children saw a crocus 
And a robin just today. 
We all drew pictures of them; 
Surely spring is on the way. 
—F.S.P. 


aig UNIVERSIT Y OF 


eeALAS KA 


1956 SUMMER SESSION 
June 25-August 3 


POST-SESSION 
“Workshop on Alaska” 
August 6-10 
For information write airmail 


Director of Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA 
College, Alaska 


TRAVELING THE 
NORTHWEST? 


“Be my guest 
aboard the 
Vista-Dome 


NORTH COAST LIMITED” 


“I’m the Stewardess-Nurse who'll look 
after your comfort, make you feel at 
home on our train. 

“You'll enjoy a wonderful wide-open 
view from our four Vista-Domes—mag- 
nificent Northwest mountains, broad 
rangelands, evergreen forests. The scen- 
ery stretches out all around you and 
sky-high above! 

You'll find our new Traveller’s Rest 
Buffet-Lounge fascinating, too—authen- 
tic documents and colorful murals let 
you read the history of Lewis and Clark’s 
famous Northwest journey —right on 
the walls. 

“En route to the NEA convention in 
Portland, or anywhere between Chicago 
and the North Pacific Coast, you’ll add 
extra pleasure to your trip via the Vista- 
Dome North Coast Limited—one of the 
world’s extra fine trains.” 

Send now for this excitin 
FREE BOOKLE 


Q 


St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Please send my free 
copy of “Northwest 
Adventure”’. 


eee anecaaaincensnaisict eee 





Have you visited NEA headquarters? 
If vou have, then come again and see 
how the new building is progressing. 
If vou haven't, then this is a special 
invitation to vou. 

Make 1956 vour year for a trip to 
Washineton, D. C., and salvage time 
from your pilgrimages to the Capitol, 
the Lincoln Memorial, and the Smith- 
to the NEA center, 
White 


for a visit 


blocks 


sontan 


just five north of the 
House. 

If you are what a teenager of my 
acquaintance cally “the extrovertical 
type” to whom no one is a stranger, 
1201 16th 
Street confident of a welcome. But if 
you are (as I am) assailed by pangs of 


insecurity at the thought of braving 


you will betake vourself to 


an unfamiliar office, let me assure you 
that you will find NEA headquarters 
a friendly place. 

The building is at the corner of 
loth and M Northwest. You 
will enter the new section on M Street. 
In the lobby vou will be greeted by a 
desk 

you are 


Streets, 


hostess at the information who 
will, if that 
taken on a tour of the building. 

One of the 


pitality guide service—made up of some 


vou desire, see 


36 members of the hos- 
of our ablest professional and clerical 
workers—will escort you. Assignments 
are rotated so that no office is deprived 
of an unreasonable proportion of a 
worker's time. 

If instead of looking in on every 
office you prefer to talk with one de- 
partmental head, tell the hostess, and 
she will arrange it. Of course, the per- 
son you most want to meet may be in 
Montana—or in Europe. Or he may 
rush past you in the corridor on his 
way “to the hill” (as the Washington- 
ian says when he means “over to Con- 
gress”). In that event, his assistant or 
secretary will be glad to help you. 


You will probably admire the 
beauty, the convenience, the lighting 
in that part of the new building which 
is completed. Some units, housed in 
five buildings, some an inconvenient 
distance from 1201 16th, are now mov- 
ing back “home.” However, until the 
entire building is ready, the Records 
Division and other service units will 
continue to be located at 22nd and M 
Streets. If time, walk over 
there to take a look at the bewilder- 
ingly complicated machinery and files 
which enable the Association to keep 
track of and serve 627,836 members. 


you have 
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Of the hundreds who come each 
year to 1201 16th, many drop in infor- 
mally and stay briefly. Others make 
arrangements ahead of time, come in 
large groups, and spend hours. Several 
hundred Pennsylvania teachers, for ex- 
ample, every year charter buses for a 
trip to Washington to visit the NEA 
center. 

Visitors range from the NEA official 
whose information on the Association 
is encyclopedic, to the foreign educa- 
tor who needs an explanation of the 
whole pattern of American education 
betore he can understand what makes 
the NEA tick. Laymen come frequently 
—representatives of national organiza- 
tions, schoolboard members, parents, 
newspapermen, magazine writers, and 
legislators. So do future teachers, often 
as members of FTA chapters or edu- 
cation Classes, accompanied by their 
protessors. 


F oreign teachers here on exchange 
and observers studying American edu- 
cation at firsthand visit NEA as part 
of their orientation. One of 
interesting 


the most 
and interested was the 
Venerable Vira Dharmawara, in town 
for the White House Conference. De- 
scribed by the Washington Post as a 
“plump-faced Buddhist monk from 
Cambodia, wrapped in folds of heavy 
brown pongee and wearing an orange 
scarf, sandals on his bare feet, and a 
most agreeable smile,” this adviser to 
the prime minister was in the United 
States to get ideas for modernizing 
Cambodia’s educational program. 

Something of the cosmopolitan char- 
acter of our visitors is indicated by the 
variety of languages in which a leaflet, 
Facts About the NEA, is now available 
—English, French, German, Spanish, 
Japanese, and Arabic. 


Some foreign groups bring inter- 
preters. Seeing one with some exchange 
teachers recently, I was reminded of 
the long-ago days when, exercising my 
college Spanish, I used to take Spanish- 
speaking visitors thru the building. 
The first time, as we came to the Re- 
search Division, the Spanish for “re- 
search” eluded me. I guiltily scurried 
past that floor. 

Later, in my Spanish dictionary, I 
found such a multiplicity of choices 
for “research” that I consulted the 
Pan American Union. “Investigacion” 
was recommended as the right word. 

Escorting the next Spanish guest, I 
described the research program with 
enough flourish to compensate for my 
previous omission. The guest, seeing 
that this represented some kind of 
achievement for me, rewarded my ef- 
forts with a kiss. 

This would have been romantic news 


to send back to my college Spanish 
professor—had the visitor been a hand. 
some senor. But it was a_ senorita. 
Nevertheless, after 20 years, that kiss 
is still remembered as the only one 
received in line of duty. Maybe other 
NEA staff members have fared-differ. 
ently; I don’t knew, having conducted 
no “investigacion” on the subject. 


In Dr. Carr’s office hangs a scroll 
saving in Korean calligraphy that 
cold oceans do not divide warm 
hearts. Sent by Korean teachers some 
years ago in appreciation for gifts sent 
to them thru the NEA Overseas Teach- 
ers Fund, it has been much admired 
by visitors. Eventually one of Dr. Carr’s 
callers, Kyu Nam Choi, president of 
the Korean 
Associations, mentioned gently that the 
scroll had been hung upside down. 


Federation of Education 


You can see that languages cause 
little difficultv. Sometimes even 
English doesn’t communicate exactly 
what we have in mind. I think, in par- 
ticular, of the visit of Britain’s Gilbert 


us a 


Smith, editor of that excellent publica- 
tion, The Schoolmaster. 

I had met him at an editors confer- 
ence in the Utah mountains. So, tho 
he would have been “Dr. Smith” had 
we met formally, he soon became “Gil” 
in the informality of the workshop. 
When he Journal office 
later, he was introduced as Gil Smith. 
As we started down the hall for more 


visited our 


introductions, a Journal typist stepped 
to the door and called to an NEA staft 
Van Smith, affectionately 
known as Smitty, who was vanishing 
around the corner. 

Gil was, so far as he knew, the only 
Smith in sight. He was startled, as 
this girl whom he had scarcely met 
caroled, “Oh, Smitty, come back.” 

“You Americans are informal,” said 
Dr. Gilbert Smith. 


member, 


“So this is the NEA,” you may mur- 
mur on seeing building and staff. On 


second thought, of course, vou know 
that the NEA is really half a million 
members from coast to coast, that the 
600 staff workers you see are your em- 
ploves, doing work determined by 
action of local- and state-association 
delegates to the Representative Assem- 
bly each summer. 

If you start out with the typical 
comment, “Now I'll see how my $5 is 
spent,” you are likely to say as you 
leave, “We'd have lots more members 
firsthand 
center.” 


could see 
NEA 


if every teacher 
what 


Come and see! 


EDITOR 


goes on at the 
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Another Reason Why So Many Teachers Say... 


‘Compton’ Belongs in Every Classroom’ 


Preliminary Text and Pictures 
are CLASSROOM-TESTED 


for Maximum Clarity, Usefulness 


OMPTON’S EDITORIAL AND EDUCA- 
C TIONAL EXPERTS go right into class- 
rooms — with preliminary drafts of 
texts and layouts of the more difficult 
subjects. In this way we get the first- 
hand reaction of the pupils who will use 
the materials. We find out, from the 
youngsters themselves, which are the 
clearest, most interesting ways to en- 
lighten the inquiring young mind. 


This is just one of 
the ways Compton’s 
helps you kindle in- 
terest and satisfy cu- 
riosity. 


OTHER QUALITY 
FEATURES IN 
COMPTON’S 


INTEREST QUESTIONS 
in the front of each 
volume lead pupils 
to new horizons of 
interest. REFERENCE 
OUTLINES provide 
ready-made study 
guides and book lists 
on 70 different sub- 
jects. “PICTURES THAT 
TEACH” make Science 
come to life, sum up 
abstract concepts in 
Social Studies with 
clear, easily-retained 
mental images. And 
Compton’s unique FACT-INDEX encour- 
ages the “let’s-look-it-up” habit and 
locates all material, including pictures, 
in main text; also supplements the text 
with over 37,000 quick-reference entries 
about people, places, things. 


NATURE STUDY 
is aided greatly by 
Compton's. Picture 
above (greatly re- 
duced) shows how 
bumblebee’s heavy 
weight pulls open 
snapdragon’s 
“mouth,”’ closed over 
its nectar so tightly 
it keeps out smaller 
insects. 


No wonder so many teachers have 
discovered the need for Compton’s right 
in the classroom. Here are comments 
from teachers who have tried it... 


First in Quality 
America’s Finest Pictured Encyclopedia for 
Young Folks of All Ages, Pre-School Through High School 


Improved in Reading Habits. “I kept my set 
in the classroom for use in teaching 
Junior High Vocational classes. The 
boys took great interest in the freedom 
of use and improved in reading habits 
and in the choice of reading material.” 
—Sarah M., Collins, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


All We Wanted to Know. “What a wealth of 
information there is in Compton’s. One 
time we had occasion to want to know 
about a carpenter bee; another time 
about a wasp’s nest, etc. All we wanted 
to know was right in Compton’s.”—Mrs. 
George E. Butler, Lutherville, Md. 

Simplified Visual Presentation. “I have found 
that I can depend upon Compton’s sim- 
plified visual presentation to help my 
pupils understand many of the difficult 
concepts in modern science and social 
studies. The pictorial treatment of such 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITIES for teachers and principals 
interested in a pleasant and financially rewarding vaca- 
tion-time position as a Compton representative. For full in- 
formation, write our Mr. Ray M. Johnson, Vice President. 


COMPTON'S “4xKe% 


NCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 1000 North Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


topics as ATOMS, WIND BELTS, LATITUDE, 
LONGITUDE make teacher’s task far 
simpler. Compton’s in the classroom un- 
failingly meets the daily needsof pupils.” 
—John M. Sternig, Glencoe, Ill. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN KNOWING MORE 
ABOUT WHAT COMPTON'S can do for you 
and your classroom? Write for free 
copy of “Teaching Hints” and illus- 
trated highlights of the 1956 edition. No 
obligation. Address Dept. NEA-3. 


SUPERB MAPS not only make Compton's a world 
atlas, but provide exciting visualization of ideas 
too. This one dramatically reveals which rivers 
drain each part of the U. S. 
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Typical 
Residence Hall 


COLORADO ROCKIES 


he 


Come this summer to the University of Colorado—one of America's fine universities. 


Enjoy study and vacation pleasures with fellow students from every part of the nation. 
Accelerate study, do make-up work, take refresher courses, work toward advanced degrees. 


LOCATION—Boulder, at the foot of the Rockies; 34 miles 
from Rocky Mountain National Park; 27 miles from Denver; 
in view of snow-capped peaks and within easy walking dis- 
tance of mountain trails and streams. 


STUDY OPPORTUNITIES—Eight hundred courses leading to 
undergraduate and graduate degrees. Excellent study facilities 
with well-equipped laboratories and classrooms and Norlin 
Library (800,000 volumes). 

CULTURAL ADVANTAGES—Lectures by outstanding author- 
ities in creative arts and the sciences; drama; concerts by 
world-renowned artists; arts and crafts exhibits; symphony 
concerts, recitals in Red Rocks Amphitheatre; Central City 


RECREATION — Varied campus recreational facilities. The 
University's Department of Mountain Recreation program en- 
ables Summer students to see and enjoy the region's natural 
wonders. Weekend hikes, climbs to nearby peaks with ex- 
perienced guides; bus trips over spectacular mountain high- 
ways; steak fries; square dances, and other organized ac- 
tivities. 

TUITION FEES—Average tuition for full 10-week study pro- 
gram, $52 for Colorado residents; $10! for non-residents. 
For either 5-week term, $33 or $63. 


RESIDENCE HALLS—Excellent accommodations in Univer- 


Opera. 


CLIMATE—Invigorating summer climate with bright days and 


comfortably cool nights—ideal for study. 


sity's handsome, modern residence halls. Large lounge areas, 
recreation rooms, dining halls; comfortable rooms. Students 
may also live off-campus in approved housing. Typical resi- 
dence hall room and board, $19 weekly. 


UNIVERSITY of en 
1956 SUMMER SESSION. 


TWO 5-WEEK TERMS: June 18 


MAIL TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
Dean of the Summer Session, Macky 30! 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado: 


Please send me your Summer Session Bulletin. 


Your Name 


July 20; July 24-August 25 


A variety of workshops and conferences will supplement the regular academic program 
of the 1956 Summer Session. These include the Curriculum and Instruction Workshop which 
will bé offered in three separate sections: June 18-July 20 (5 hours credit); July 2-August 10 
{6 hours credit); July 23-August 10 (3 hours credit), each workshop offering opportunity 
for special study in such fields as curriculum, administration and supervision, guidance, 
evaluation, arts and crafts, etc. 


Other workshops will include the Junior College Workshop (June 18-July 20—3 hrs. 
credit) concerned with special interests and needs of junior college teachers; the High ~ 
School Speech Institute; the Adult Teaching Problems; 
Design ond Construction of School Buildings; Athletic Coaching Clinic; Human Reictions; 
School Public Reictions; Guidance; Summer Music Camp; Recreation Leaders; Social Studies © 
Curriculum; Writers’ Conference in the Rocky Mounteins; and others. 
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